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Tux unprecedented encouragement 
consider all the circumstances—hitherto awarded to 
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made it proper for those who are concerned in it now, to 
give a pledge to the public with regard to the future. 

Our motto continues to be Uriniry—the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. By it, and by our 
behavior during the past year, we are willing to be judged 


To our promises in the outset, and to our performances, 


neither upon advertisements nor patronage—to belong to | 
either in politics or religion—to flatter nobody, | 
not even those who occupied the high places, who had great | 
power, and to whom flattery was the breath of life—to | 
speak the truth and the whole truth, so far as it conld be | 
done, of everybody and everything, whenever it appeared l 
likely to do more good than harm—to have neither friend |, 
nor foe among authors, while acting as a Reviewer——To |, 
do all this, and to succeed, in spite of all this—to be firm- || 
ly and securely established, within a twelvemonth from the | 
day on which the original prospectus appeared—would seem 
to prove, though it proved nothing more, that such a paper | 
was wanted, and must continue “to be wanted in our | 
country. : || 
But the path is cleared now, and cleared forever, so | 
far as he is concerned. The good-sense of our community | 
will be offended no more with the repetition of that which |, 
never would have occured at all, had not the measure ap- r 








from that this, we now appeal ; adding as we do 
so, that pywe have been heretofore, we hope to be 
hereafter, d and faithful searchers after good ; not 
merely our own good, nor the good of our immediate neigh- 
bors ; but the good of our whole country, and of all the 
creatures of God in every part of the earth. 

It too much to hope of mortal man, that he would 
never go astray in such a wilderness of paths; or that h® 
never would mistake his own immediate interest, which 
may be irreconcilable with the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, for that further-off, and higher and holier 
interest, which never is—nor ever can be—incompatible 
with the interest of others. A ship may be lost forever in 
a smooth sea ; a bird in aclear sky—though the one be 


| way left of righting himself, or of disabusing the public. For | 
| how could he hope, we do not say to 





guided by the Deity, and the other by a perpetual star. 
What wonder therefore, if we are not always right, in the | 
storm and trouble of our course? 

But though we cannot say that we shall never go wrong, 





that we shall never lose ourselves in the great labyrinth of 
the world’s thoroughfare, we do say, and we think we are | 
justified in saying, that we shall try hard to keep in the right | 
path ; and that, (with the blessing of our Father above) we | 
shall do hereafter more and better than we have done hith- | 
erto. Our success, and the encouragement we have met 
with in every quarter, among the wise and good of our 
country, instead of making us more arrogant, have made 
us more humble. ; 

It was no every-day undertaking—we refer to this sub- 
ject for the last time—the Senior Editor of the Yanxexr 
anp Boston Literary Gazette henceforth has 
nothing to do with the quarrels of the Editor of the Yan- 
KEE*—no every-day enterprize, we say, for one who was 
regarded throughout our fair country as a traitor to his na- 
tive land, a vilifier of her wise and provident institutions, a 
disparager of her well-educated, eagacious and high-minded, 
though intolerant, presumptuous and vain people, to begin 
a paper of any sort in the United States of America. But 
to do this in the very heart of the northernmost republic of 
the Union, where a literary paper was never heard of be- 
fore—to do this in Portland, his native town, where he was 
literally mobbed and placarded on his arrival from Europe, 
after an absence of eight years—to do it moreover without 
begging or borrowing the stuff, or stealing the brooms 
ready made,—to have it altogether original, or as 
much #0 as ever & paper was on earth—to depend 





became Louis XIV, (Qu.) some 
No, said 


peared to have been one of absolute, unavoidable necessity | 
—a matter of life and death, to & man who had no other i 
vail, we do not 
say to overthrow the errors which he and a few more had || 
engaged in war with—but how could he hope to be heard, | 
so long as the majority of his countrymen, people who read ! 
nothing but newspapers—lI had well nigh said, who believe | 
nothing but newspapers—were possessed with a notion, de- | 
rived no matter how, that he had been hired by the British |, 
government, while he was in Europe, to attack his coun- | 
try, and the country of his fathers ?—for that is one ver- |) 
sion of the story ; or that hehad been employed by the | 
British editors to do so, or that he had been driven to it by | 
suffering or hardship, or by outrage and calumny ? 

That he has dealt rowghly—too roughly perhaps— | 
, with a few of the multitude, who for five years were buffet- | 
ing a shadow which they believed to be a live human crea- 
| ture, istrue. But nobody can say that he was ever the first | 
to throw aside the charity of a man, or the courtesy of a 
gentleman. To beat a knave worthily, you are to beat 
him not only with his own weapons, but in his own way. | 
You are to leave him no escape, no subterfuge. You are 
to beat hing when he pleases, where he pleases, and how 
he pleases. Men may say what they like, but a sneer is 
not always, and with everybody, a good plea to a serious 
charge, no matter how vague or shadowy it may be ; and 
there are those who would never stop, if you were to repay 
their outrage with submission, or civility, It is not for eve- | 
ry man to forbear—it is only for the unimpeached or unim- | 
peachable to forgive, when they are beset by nobody knows 
whom, or charged with nobody knows what. | 


Hereafter, if we are unable to stay the uplifted weap- | 


on, asthe Athenian did, with a—Strike, but hear me,— || 
we shall try to make war, when it comes to war, as the || 
Spartan did—once for all 

Why did you not strike with the hilt, said the owner | 
of a dog to another, who had just killed the creature for | 
springing at his throat. .J should, if he had run at me with 














his tail, was the say we. If our adversaries || 
run at us tail first, treat them sccondingly ;if head | 
first, it is their look out, hot ours. | 


But enough. Our plan for the future is—to put forth || 
& paper, which will be as valuable at the end of the year as 
at the beginning, as valuable in one part of the country as 
in another. With this hope, wé shall endeavor— 
I. To exercise what we believe'to be a wholesome | 
guardianship over the Lirzenaruns and Finr-Arrs of 
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our country. li 
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Tl. To engourage Narive Warrens ; and to dis- 
courage the importation of the ynodern British story-book, 
or novel—-the most corrupting and pernicious fiterature on 
earth. *% : sd 

III. To put a stop tethe want of charity, so Wsible 
everyWhere in the deportment of those who have to do with 
men of a different religious, .or political or Jiterary fuith. 
It is the reproach of our country now, that or ablest and 
best men ape subject to a perpetual newspaper ostracism. 

IV. To keep an eye on the progress of education, 
physical and moral, as much as intellectual. 

V. To do whatever may appear to us best to comport 
with the t principles of Uriniry—or to say dll ina 
word—with the greatest happiness wof the greatest 

* * 





number. © was - » 
Joun Neat, H.. -iTa e 
James Wu. M R, Boston, Junior Editor. 
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TERMS. ak: 

1, The Yanxtsr and Boston Lireraky Gazerre 
will be published every Wepnrspay, at Boston (Maas. ) 
and at PoRrLanp, (Maine)—with a new type, on supe- 


|| rior paper—and with an ADVERTISING cover—at Three 


dollars a year in advance, or at Three fifty otherwise. 
No subscription received for less than a year, except in 
advance. 
II. Atthe endl@f the year an index will ‘be furnished, 
without expense to the subscribers. 
WiuiramM 8. Wart, Propripror, Boston. 


AGENTS. 
LONDON—Hunt & Clark. 
PORTLAND—John Neal, senior editor. 


POR'T—Enoch Harrington. 





FREE- 
EASTPOR T—Enoch Iisley. 
BATH—Thomas Eaton. 
BALTIMORE—Fielding Lucas jr.—NATCHEZ, (Miss. ) 
—George W. Smyth, Counsellor at law. BUCKFIELD 
—Zadoc Long. NEW-YORK—Smieton Thomson, Of- 
fice of New-York Mirror. PHILADEPHIA--E. Littell. 
HUNTER’S HALL, (Va.)—George W. G. Browne, 
P. M. 

Punuication Orrices. Boston, Bookstore of 
Wait, Green & Co. Portland, Day & Frazer. 

P. 8» Our friends in Portland, whowmay rely upon 
our punctyality hereafter, are requested @ forward their 
advertisements for the cover, through the Agent and Editor 
there. . _ W. 8. W. 
a —_—____—_— a y ee * 

Curtpren. It has been proposed by one of the most 
benevolent and kindly-disposed fathers I know of, to en- 
courage the children of limited neighborhoods, to associate 
together in small societies on Wednesday and Saturday af- 
ternoons, where, instead of noisy or dangerous, vulgar and 
hartful amusements, such as they are likely to have, where 
they are thrown promiscuously together on holiday after- 
noons, they may indulge themselves in games of a quieter 
and more ble nature—each to contribute, for exam- 
ple, a checker-board, or a Fox-and-Geese, or a Morris-ta- 
ble ; a dissected map, a series of geometrical blocks, or 


a which he is acquainted with, ¢ 
fore able to teach. The plan ought to be purwued 


To Sunscripers. 
Last number of the Yanxex & B. L. G. was delayed 
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|| by accident, and appeared after all in bad style. per- 


and 


oe? 


arrangements are now made for its punetu 
appearance. 
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(Concluded from last No.) 

Rome did not appear at such a favorable time. 
She received a magnificent heritage of literature, 
and a great light was shining in the west, which she 
could not hope to eclipse. Writing had become more 
common, and such honors were not then given to 
literary men as they had formerly received. The 
field of literature had been turned up over and over 
again ; the imagination of men was hampered ; their 
conceptions were less lofty; their style was not so 
strong and energetic, The days of her glory had 
passed, when her richest writers appeared upon the 
siage. With the exception of Cicero, Sallust and 
Ennius, © 


no philosopher, historian or poet, of any distinguish- || 


. LA hl 

ed note, appeared, till the days of Augustus. hen, 
it is true, a long list of illustrious names stcceeded ; 
but their works were generally composed under the 


patronage of tyrants, and crowded with gross flat- | 


tery. ' None of that manly independence, that gran- 
deur, force and power, which abound in the mother 


dialect, can be found among the Romans. Greece | 


was their polar stag—Ho 
they servilely copied in all their works. They could 
not describe a god, a battle, nor a tempest, without 


resorting to this father of poetry for an illustration. | 


Look to all their poets, and you will find the bard of 
Scio speaking and breathing in them all ;—his man- 
tle was upon them, and his spirit was their spirit, 
and his guide was their guide. Nothing was indi- 
genous to the Roman soil;—her laws, her philoso- 


phy, her literature, her very arts and sciences were | 


all borrowed from Greece; and her writers contin- 
nally resorted to Greece, as the only fountain of wis- 


dom, and power and beauty. Her dialect was mea- 


4 | 
whose works only a few extracts remain, 


their God—and him || 


— 
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Cc LASSICAL EDUCATION....LANGUAGES. || classical literature, unless our colleges are new-mod 


| delled and better adapted to the wants of our country. 
In the ordinary routine of college studies so many 
| things are crowded into so small a space, that the 
| mind of the scholar becomes surfeited and wearied 
| with the feast spread before him. Books of mathe- 
matics, philosophy, criticism, rhetoric, history, Greek, 

Latin and French, are all presented at once to the 
astonished scholar; and in the short period of four 
| years, he is made to gallop through this labyrinth of 
| study. If he strives to excel in his recitations, and 

desires to acquire reputation, he is almost sure to fall 
, a victim to his ambition, and to lose his hold of im- 

mortality here, by a premature death. If he is not, 
"he languishes out bis appointed trial period, either 
in poring over the novels of Scott, or lamenting 
' over the fate of some youthful heroine—“ like Niobe, 
all tears.” No man, during the hurry and bustle of 
a college-life, [1] unless he has an astonishing versa- 
tility of talent, and a wonderful power of abstraction, 
can obtain even atolerable knowledge of the variety 
of books placed before him. The evils which have 
resulted from this system, have led many to doubt 
the beneficial effects of a college-education. Those 
| who have educated themselves, and risen to emi- 
nence, are perpetually cited in proof; as well as 
those who have been driven from college, for hope- 
|| less dunces, and who have afterwards become dis- 
|| tinguished men. And indeed they support their side 
‘| of the question with a formidable array—with such 
| names as Bacon, Locke, Dryden, Milton, and by 
|| many others of our own country, who are now con- 
_ sidered to be our best educated and most redoubta- 
| ble men. If we were this moment to take a survey 
| of our literary men, our Congress, State Legislatures, 
&c. 1 doubt whether it would redound much to the 


gre and insignificant in the extreme, when compar- || honor of — literary institutions. Many who were 
ed with the broad flow and exuberant wealth of the | neglected in college and thought to be young men 


parent tongue; it was but the small rivulet, whose 
banks were covered with flowers, or steaming with 
frankincense and myrrh, rippling side by side witha | 
huge river, that runs roaring through the green | 
shadow of the wilderness. As proud as Cicero pre- 


tended to be of his native tongue, in all his writings, 
and particularly in his familiar letters to Atticus, he 


was constantly making use of Grecian phraseology. 
Now is it absurd to suppose, that if Greece recov- | 
ers her freedom, and her live language is again in | 
ihe mouths of men, her literature will becOme the 
object—perhaps of exclusive admiration ?—that she 
being the fountain-head of Roman literature, will | 
be resorted to by those who are now content with 
something far less pure? The Greek must be ap- 
preciated by our scholars more than it has been, as | 
the facilities for attaining a knowledge of it are in- | 


' 
| 
creased. What can be more melodious than the 


tones of Grecian poetry ?—They steal upon the heart, 
and hold immediate intercourse with every feeling 


| 
| 


there. It is music itself to read the hexameters of | 
Homer, or the polished verse of Aristophanes. It is 
iunpossible to turn over the pages of their dullest po- 
ets without being charmed with the swéet-toned | 


rhythm of every period, now rising and now falling, |! 


as if the author had written to the sound of the lyre. | 


No reader, even of the dullest ear, can go through a || 


Grecian sentence without feeling its harmony, its 
pomp and majesty—nay, turn over the pages of a 
Grecian dictionary, and you will find this language 
unrivalled in felicity arid variety of expression, in 
flexibility, grace, power, variety of tones, and exqui- 
site delicacy—in all that can give vigor and interest 
10 human thoughs, 

But after all, we must despair of the revival of 





| of insignificant talents, would now be found formi- 
dable in debate or shadowing forth the very desti- 
nies of our country. Nor is this astonishing, when 
we look to our colleges and observe those upon 
whom degrees are annually conferred. It may be 
thought by some a bold assertion; but it is a fact no 
less solemn than true, that there is not a class grad- 


tains members who would find it impossible, after a 
fuir examinution, to enter the very institution whose 
| honors they had just received. Thus it not unfre- 
quently happens that young men of the brightest 
parts leave their 4lma Mater without even the qual- 
ifications they had when they entered. Their col- 
lege life, it is true, has been spent in the ordinary 
routine of college-duties; they have listened to the 
prayers of the chapel, have passed through all the 
forms of a recitation, studied every thing and learnt 
nothing. With all this, however, they may be able 





|| to pass honorably through the farce of a Commence- 
|| ment-day, and to show off their little stock of knowl- 


| edge to some purpose, well husbanded and fanned 
| up as it generally is for such literary display—they 
may be able to talk learnedly and wisely and big 
upon the growth and overthrow of nations, and to 
| thunder out a string uf Grecian or of Roman proper 
| names that will make the astonished multitude open 
their mouths and eyes at the amazing erudition of 
the orator ; but after all this, ten to one if they know 
what they are talking about, or who was the real 
author of what they are saying. 


(1) A college-life is none of the most retired,even though 
Presidents, Professors, ‘Tutors and Proctors, and the whole 
tribe of officers try to make it so. The frequent raps and 
come-ins, and the long set-downs, &c. are familiar to every 





MW one. 


uated from any one of our colleges, but that con- | 





Admit however that the student has devoted all 
his time to the studies which were placed before him 
(and this he must do in order to make even a tolera- 
ble proficiency) he must leave his Alma Mater at the 
age of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty, ignorant of the 
world, and indeed ignorant of every thing but dia- 
grams, pentagons, anapésts, strophes, &c. Itis a 
lamentable fact that students often leave the walls 
of a college profoundly versed in Grecian or in Ro- 
man lore, or in the most abstruse and complicated 
studies, unable to tell any thing about the common 
affairs of life, unacquainted with our constitution 
and'government, and often unable even to tell whe 
is the ruler of the nation. 

In order then to avoid this difficulty, would it not 
be better to require less in a college course, to give 
the student or his parents the choice of studies ; not 
to require of him a profound knowledge of mathe- 
matics if he is intended for a learned profession, nor 
to have him profoundly versed in the classics if he is 
destined to the counting-room ? We rejoice to hear 
that this plan has been adopted by at least one insti- 
tution of our country—the college at Amherst. (2) 
The student is here left to pursue that course of 
studies which will be most beneficial to him in his 
after life—to prepare himself for the peculiar sphere 
in which he intends to move. Certainly it cannot 
be very profitable to the professional nian to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the doctrine of the Fluxion- 
ary Calculus; nor would it profit a merchant who 
was deeply interested in the rise and fall of stocks 
to be able to distinguish the Doric, Ionic, and Attic 
dialects. We must be educated for business, not for 
pleasure. We must be made to feel that our future 
welfare depends upon the attention we give to our 
studies, and then we shall enter upon them with 
alacrity and ardour. No wonder the student is more 
disposed to trifle away his precious moments, than 
to pursue a course of study which will never benefit 
him. No wonder he looks forward to the hour 
which shall free him from the shackles of a college— 
as a kind of Saturnalia when he can thivk for him- 
self and breathe the air of liberty. Never till the 
student sees the necessity’ of study, will he feel the 
wonder-working power of ambition,—the strength 
of hope—that perpetual warmth about the heart, nor 
the consuming, unappeasable ardor which makes 
men great. 

Let then the student who has a taste for the 
classics and is intended for a literary or professional 
life, study them with all possible diligence, not as a 
mere college-task, but for pleasure and amusement. 
Let him be employed in contrasting one author with 
another, in pointing out their beauty, elegance and 
grandeur, or in correcting their faults ; but above all, 
let hin be constantly employed in written and in 
verbal translations from one language to another. 
This will facilitate him much in the use of words, 
variety, and elegance of diction, and indeed afford 
as constant and as useful an exercise to the mind as 
a mathematical course. > 

I have one more remark to offer concerning our 
colleges, and thenI have done. The inducements 
held out to intellectual exertion are hardly such as 
will operate upon the scholar. The valedictory may 
confer honor and attention upon him for a day, and 
the approbation he receives may feed his vanity for 
a month or two; but the stimulus is not powerful 
enough to act upon him during the whole of a col- 
legiate course. One or two of powerful talents or 
superior industry aim for the prize, and the remain- 
(2) At the Gardiner Lyceum too, so far as it ’ 
| they pursue the same admirable object. fi 
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ing multitude soon yield the precedence to them. 
Thus the competition is confined to a very few ; and 


_ this evidently tends to the discouragement of others. 


There is a more effectual way than this, of appeal- 
ing to the ambition of young men. Give them their 
task—the quantity of knowledge they must acquire, 
and let him who first complies with the requisitions, 
first receive his literary honors. Indeed it is im- 
possible to tell what particular virtue there is in four 
years time, which should metamorphose an unletter- 
ed-man into a man of liberal education. Surely it 
operates as a discouragement upon the more active 
part of the class to wait for the slothful flock—the 
ignavum pecus, as they may be classically termed. 
And it certainly never can increase the activity of 
the lazy to know that four revolving years will make 
them bachelors of arts. Is it not then this appoint- 
ed time which makes the student neglect his studies? 
is it not this, which cripples the energies of the am- 
bitious scholar and chains him to the ground? Per- 
haps I may here be told that few would obtain col- 
legiate honors if required to obtain a knowledge of 
all their studies. Alas! it is a melancholy fact that 
all our literary institutions are distributing favors 
with an unsparing hand. There was a time when 
literary honors could not be won without a struggle, 
and he who had won them was looked up to as an 
uncommon being; but that time has passed away, 
and degrees are now scattered upon the wings of 
the wind. Let any one look to the promiscuous 
crowd who are constantly sallying forth from our 
literary seminaries, with a sheepskin for their pass- 
port and only companion, whose contents they are 
utterly unable to decipher ; and say, if he can, that 
our literature is advanced by such unbounded liber- 
ality. Isnot the high-way of literature made too 
easy by this condescension ; or rather is it not money 
and the four years which pass over ‘one’s head that 
entitle him to be called a man of liberal education ? 
Our literary institutions must take a higher stand, 
and make merit and acquirements, not mioney nor 
length of time, the passports to literary honors; or 
else they willbe on a level with our common schools, 
and render a Bachelor’s degree hardly worth pre- 
serving. Our literary institutions as well as our sys- 
tem of education need the hand of the reformer; 
they must be rendered more practical and less theo- 
retic, better adapted to the genius of our country 
and to the state of society here. Improvement has 
done much and will undoubtedly do much more. 
England begins to see that Cambridge and Oxford 
are not perfect, and the New London University is 
established to reform them. The schools of the Je- 
suits and the Jansenist are neglected, and Canon. law, 
and School-Divinity, have become uninteresting sub- 
jects. Academic institutions, established during the 
barbarous ages are now giving way to improvement; 
and the Schoolmer with their subtle disquisitions 
and entangling metaphysics will soon be succeeded 
by the modern scholar. Germany is on the alert, 
angis fast throwing off the rubbish which encumber- 
ed her Universities. Let our country then look well 
to our literary seminaries, and remember, that under 
proper management, they may become the nurseries 
of genius and the life-blood of our institutions. A. 








CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tol. T. A large of MS. came to hand about 
fifteen minutes ago, which appear to have been forwarded 
nearly a week ago : this fact must be the Senior Editor’s 
apology now for saying no more of it than this—namely— 
that he will read it over as soon as possible, and do the 
best he can with it. . 

Lirre..’s Museum, No. 78. An excellent number. 
One might say as much indeed of every number of this 
work, which ought to be in the hands of every lover of 
magazine-literature (of the best quality) in our country. N. 


ideas of honor, ties of ae 4 habitual occupations, 
t is 


DUMONT’S BENTHAM. 
(Translated by the Senior Editor, with notes.) 


CHAPTER 1x.‘ 


Secondary circumstances which influence our sensi- 
bility. 


Authors who have tried to explain the differ- 
ence in sensibility, have referred it certain cir- 
cumstances, of which we have not hitherto de 
mention ; these circumstances are, the sex, the age, 
rank, education, habitual pursuits, climate, race, 
government, religion; all, things very apparent, 
very easy to observe, very convenient for explainin 

the divers phenomena of sensibility. But, after all, 
these are but secondary circumstances ; they are 
not reasons of themselves; they require to be ex- 
plained by primary circumstances which are found 
united together in them; each of these secondary 
circumstances contains in itself many primary cir- 
cumstances. Thus, do we speak of the influence of 
sex upon the sensibility ?—It is to recal by a single 
word the primary circumstances of strength, of in- 
telligence, of firmness of soul, of perseverance, of 
the ideas of honor, the sentiments of sympathy, &c. 
Do we speak of the influence of rank ? We under- 
stand by that word, a certain assemblage of primary 
circumstances, such as the degree of knowledge, 


pecuniary circumstances. the same with all 
the others ; each one of these secondary circum- 
stances may be translated by a certain number of 
aegpen ones. This distinction, though essehtial, 
as never been analyzed. Let us proceed to a more 
detailed examination. 
1. Sex. The sensibility of women appears to 
be greater than that of men; Their health is more 
delicate. Relatively, in strength of body, in the de- 
gree of intelligence, in the intellectual faculties, in 
firmness of soul, they are commonly inferior. Mor- 
al and religious sensibility is more lively with them ; 
yr and antipathy have more influence over 
them. The honor of woman consists more in chas- 
tity and modesty ; that of man more in probity and 
courage ; the religion of the woman tends more ea- 
sily to superstition, that is to say, toward minute ob- 
servances. Her affections are stronger for her own 
children as long as they live, and for her children in 
general during their infancy. Women are more 
compassionate toward those whom they see suffer, 
and are attached to an object by the very anxieties 
that object may give them; but their benevolence 
is limited by a narrower circle, and has less to do 
with the principles of utility. Itis rare for them 
to embrace in their affections the well being of their 
country in general, yet more that of humanity; and 
the interest even which they feel toward a party, de- 
pends almost always on private sympathy. In all 
their attachments and antipathies, more caprice and 
imagination is found, while man has more regard to 
rsonal interest or to public utility. Their ha- 
itual occupations are more peaceable and 
more sedentary. The general result is, that woman 
is better in her family; man more suited to the 
affairs of state.(1) Household economy is better 
understood by the woman ; the chief administration 
of affairs by the man. 
Age. Every period of life acts differently 
upon sensibility: But +how are we to estimate this, 
when the limits of different ages vary with every 
individual, and are even arbitrary with regard to 
all? what we have to say is but vague and general, 
upon infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, decline 
and decrepitude, in considering them as divis- 
ions of human life. The different imperfections of 
the mind, of which we have spoken, ere so striking 
in infancy, as to require a vigilant and perpetual 
protection. The affections of youth and childhood 
are prompt and lively, but little governed by the 
principle of prudenee. The legislator is obliged 
to secure that age against the aberrations, which 


(1) tit a of the theory of Mr. Mill, author of 
British India, a disciple of Mr. Bentham, that the in- 
terest of women is included in that of men. But this 
isjno part of the doctrine of Jeremy Bentham. He sees, 
and seeing, he acknowledges, that the interest of woman 
is not the same as that of man—that on the contrary, it is 
directly opposed to it in a variety of cases, and that there- 











it is led into by want of experience and by the vi 
vacity of the passions. As to old age, it is on many 
accounts a return of the imperfections of childhood. 
8. Rank. This circumstance depends so mnch 
upon the political constitution of States, that it 
would be almost impossible to offer any proposition 
concerning it, which would be universally true. We 
might say generally that the amount of sensibility is 
greater in the upper than in the lower classes, and 
particularly with regard to notions of honor. 

4, Education. To hysical education we may re- 
fer health, strength ot hardihood ; to intellectual ed- 
ucation, the quality and quantity of knowledge, and 
up to acertain point,the firmness of the soul and per- 
severance : to moral education the tendency of the in- 
clinations, with ideas of honor, of religon, senti- 
ments of sympathy, &c. We may ascribe to ed- 
ucation in general, habitual occupations, amuse- 
ments, ties, habits of expense, and pecuniary 
resources. But when we speak of education, we 
must not forget that its influence may be modified 
in every point of view, either by the concurrence of 
exterior causes or by a natural disposition, which 
may render it impossible to foresee the effects of it. 

5. Habitual occupations—Either of profit, or of a- 
musement, and of choice. They affect all the other 
causes, health, strength, intelligence, inclinations, 
ideas of honor, sympathies, antipathies, fortune, &c. 
Thus we observe traits of character common to cer- 
tain professions, and particularly in those that form 
a body by themselves, ecclesiastics, soldiers, sailors, 
lawyers, magistrates, &c. 

6. Climate. For a time, too much was attribut- 
ed to this cause; then it was reduced to nothing. 
What renders the examination difficult is,that acom- 
parison of nation with nation cannot be made but 
upon great facts which may be differently under- 
stood by different people. if appears incontestible 
| that in hot climates men are not so strong, nor 80 
robust: (2) they have little need of work, the earth 
being so fruitful ; they are more carried away by the 
pleasures of love, the passion showing itself sooner 
and with more ardor. Their sensibility is more ac- 
tive, their imagination more lively, their wit more 
ready, but less powerful, less persevering. Their 
habitual _ oy partake more of indolence than 
of activity. They have probably at their birth a 
physical organization less vigorous, a temper of 
soul less firm and less constant. 

7. The Race.—A negro born in France or in 
England is a very different being, on many accounts, 
from a child of the English or French race. A 
Spanish child born in Mexico or Peru, is at the mo- 
ment of his birth very different from a Mexican or 
Peruvian child.(3) Race may work with nature, 
which serves for a foundation. Afterwards it op- 
erates much more sensibly upon the moral and re- 
ligious bias, upon the sympathies and antipathies of 
man. 

8. The Government.—This circumstance operates 
in the sume manner as education. The magistrate 
may be considered as a national preceptor ; and un- 
der a clear-sighted and attentive government, the 
particular preceptor, the father himself, is as it were, 
ben the deputy, the substitute for the magistrate, 
with this difference, that the authority of the one is 
| limited to a certain period of age, while thatof the 
| other is for life. 

The influence of this cause is immense ; it extends 
almost everywhere ; or rather, it embraces every- 
thing except temperament, race and climate. Health 
itself may depend upon it, in some measure, on ac- 
count of the police, of plenty, and of the eare to re- 
move hurtful things. The mode of directing edu- 





punishments, will determine the physical and moral 
qualities of a people. 


well-administered, though badly constituted, we see 
that men are more governed by honor,and that hon- 
or is placed in actions more conformable to publie 





(2) Query to this. Later information goes to show that 
in certain very warm latitudes people are prodigiously ro- 
bust, and that the country most favourable to the tiger and 
lion may be, and not only may be, but is favourable in the 
highest degree to the physical character of man. Go to the 
North however, and you find that the rigor of the North is 
unfavourable to the developement of y power in’ man. 








fore it should be protected for her, and guaranteed to her 
by /aw. But more of this hereafter. N. 








(3) On some accounts he muy be—though not in eolor, 
perhaps not visibly in shape, or feature, N. 


, 


cation, of disposing of employments, of rewards, of 


Under a government well-constituted, or even but 
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uulity. 
fanatacism and intolerance, more free from super- 
stition and servile respect. It forms a common tie of 
patriotism. Men perceive the existence of a nation- 
al interest. 
raising their ancient war 
— are 


ery. The popular affec- 

directed rather toward the magistrate, | 
ian toward the heads of a party, and toward the | 

a country rather than to any-thing else. Pri 


vate vengeance is neither prolonged nor communi- |) 
national taste is directed toward useful ex- | 


cated: 


TT 








Religious sensibility is more exempt from year. “The course cocuples two years—with a vacation of 


eight weeks to each year. 


Mepicat Institution. Facuity—A Professor of 


Defeated factions have more trouble in || the Theory and Practice of Physic and Surgery ; 4 Profes- 


sor of Materia Medica and Botany ; a Professor of Chem- 
istry and Pharmacy ; and a Professor of Anatomy and 


|| Physiology. 


Jame we voyages of instruction, of perfection of | 


griculture, toward the cultivation of the 
nd the embe Hishment of the country. 
ceive even in the 
a general disposition to discuss with sobriety, ques- 
Lions important to public happiness. 

9. The religious profession.—We may draw from | 


We per- 


this, indications conclusive enough with regard to re- | 


ligious sensibility, syinpathy, 


antipathy, and the 
ideas of honor and virtue. 


We may in certain ca- 


sciences |) 


productions of the human mind | 


| 


From fifty to one hundred lectures are given by each 
Proféeor. Students may attend lectures on Mineralogy 


| and Geology without expense. A distinct course is given 


on Obstetrics by the professor of Anatomy and another on 
the elements of Botany, by the professor. Fees $12,50 


|| for each’course; matriculation fee and contingent bill $7,50. 


ses even judge of the intelligence, the strength or | 


the 
individual, by the sect to which he belongs. I ad- 
mit that it is common to profess in public, from good 
breeding or convenience, 
which one is not intimately persuaded. 
flue nce, 


But its in- 
though weakened, is nat destroyed. 


a religion of the truth of 


weakness of mind, and the inclinations of an | 


The | 


| Entire expenses of residence for four months, including fees 
and all expenses except clothing, from $120 to $150. 
I am a great friend to facts and figures: they do more 


| than all the rhetoric and poetry on earth, here, to show | 


early hi abits, the ties of socicty, the power of exam- || 


ple, continue to operate, even after the principle of 


the whole no longer exists. That man who, at 
) the bottom of his heart, has ceased to be a Jew, a 

(Quaker, an Aua-baptist, a Calvanist or Lutheran, 
will nevertheless be sure to retain a partiality for the 

people of the same denomination, and a proportiona- 
} ble antipathy for every other. 





BOSTON, 
‘di WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC, 17, 1828, 
Yankee Apverri- 
W ith the first number of the Yanaxer 
(i. for 1829, 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE 

°K 

will be issued an advertising half-sheet, as a 

cover, for which half-sheet no charge will be made to sub- 
ecribers 

Publishers and others, whose 


“d for the YANKuE, 


advertisements have been 
refuse are now informed that advertise- 
ments will be received and published in the best style on the 


cover of the Yankee and Boston Lite rary Gazette. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


By a pamphlet now before me, furnished by a young 


friend at Yale College, it appears that the expenses there 


may be ¢ stumated as follows. 


‘Treasurer's bill [made out three tunes a year) from 


i9to 49 
Board in Commons 40 weeks, from 60 to 70 
Fuel and light, Sto 16 
Use of books recited, [ina page of the pamphiet 
alluded to} from Sto 15 
Use of furniture, bed and bedding, from 5to 15 
Washing, Sto 18 
‘Taxes in the Classes 5 to 07 


i j aecshes 


For one year, from $140 to 190 
ln the Turonoaican Avanrmenr: they have a 
Profesor of Didactic Theology, « Professor of Sacred 


Literature ; and professor of Divinity and of Rhetoric in 


the classical department of the college. Course of instruc- 
tion three years : no charges made for tuition and lectures. 


XQ 


™N 


‘ 


~‘ 


soard in private families may be had from 1,25 to 1,75. 


Conditions of entrance—* hopeful piety and a liberal 
education.”’ 
Law Scnoc This invaluable department is under 
David Dagget, LL. D.—a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut and Profess 


the * 


the direction of 


Hon. David Dagget, LL.D, Judge, &c.: 


ann B. L. | 


or of Law—alias |} 


per PR asin 1 very metaphysics of legislation, without a sigh or a shadow 


whut education is worth in our country, and what it costs. 
N. 








PORTLAND; 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 4 

Decidedly the most sensible and business-like paper of 
the sort we have had for these ten years. The Rhetorician 
of Harvard appears but once, and then only for a moment. 


apelin 


| Speaking ef the Military Academy at West Point, a very | 


valuable institution to be sure, the chief Magistrate of our 


| country calls it a living armory ; « beautiful idea in itself, | 
, and proper enough in a Souvenir, a Token, or a novel, | 


(though it were better to say Jive armoury there) but as | 
, much out of place in a state paper, as it would be in a le- | 
People of no sort of im- | 


gal precept, or a general order. 
agination, aware of the fact, areeternally onthe stretch for 
something to take away the reproach of sterility. ‘They 
have no sort of self-denial—if they happen to conceive any 
thing in the shape of poetry. 
it is, and wherever they may happen to be,—at church or 
in the high-way. As if it were anything in favor of a wise 
man, such a man, for example, as George Washington, or 
Benjamin Franklin, that he could say what he had to say 
in pretty language. 

** Neither France, nor Prussia, nor Great Britain,”’ is 
not English. You might as well say both France and Prus- 
sia and Great-Britain. 
by neither and either. 

It would require a whole Yankee to review the message 
in detail—and that were rather too much of a sacrifice. Let 
me throw off what I can afford time and paper for, in the 
shape not of a review, but of irregular scraps. 

Tuer Nortru Eastern-Bounpary. This awkward 


affair being submitted to the king of the Netherlands, we 


may look for a speedy judgment: for his majesty is a man 
of business, not a rhetorician. 
TRADE. 


Free Our political economists are probably 


not aware, and those of Great Britain assuredly are not, 


of the fact that our country has been forever the first and | 
It is | 


foremost among the advocates of Frern Trape. 
high time that our liberality were acknowledged by every 


nation of Europe ; and we ought to thank our President for | 


having put the truth forward as he has in this message. 

Nobody can deny that the notions of | 
our chief magistrate are manfully and temperately express- | 
ed here, and that if every body in the world had not made | 


Tue Tarirr. 


| up his mind on one side or the other of the subject, (under 


| aforesaid, has apparently arrived at. 
fess that | begin to waver—Editor though [ am, und there- || 


. . ’ 
J. Hiteheock, Attorney and Counsellor at Law—alias Sam- {| 


vel J. Hitchcock, Esquire, 
li vere d* 


ed to draw declarations, pleas, 


Attorney, &e, 
A moot court is held, end the students are requir- || 
contracts, &c. and to write 


eo wROn certain titles of the law 


4 


Lectures are de- || 


| |— 


Terme, 75 dollars a ! 


one name or another) it would be no easy matter to avoid |) 


coming to the conclusion which he, our chief magistrate 
For myself, 1 do con- 


fore pledged in a degree to decide as other pegple do on the 


of miagiving. 
INDIANS. 


more real importance, than that which is -here alluded to. 


* We are indebted to Mr. 
the Geet oanw received. N. 


Anderson, of the House, for 


. 


Forth it must come, whatever | 


Two, and two only, are distributed - 


Perhaps no question could be started now of |; 


Our sovereignty may be questioned hereafter, if we do not 
take timely measures to vindicate it, over those people 
who occupy—no matter why—no matter how—territory 
within our territory. Places of sanctuary ; cities of refuge 
must not be found here. And it is high timé the question 
were decided. The governor of Maine had a conversa- 
tion with the Senior Editor of this paper more than a 
twelvemonth ago on this very subject ; and it would be do- 
| 





ing injustice to that able magistrate not to acknowledge 
| that he foresaw and attempted, so fur as in him lay, to 
| provide for the evil here spoken of. 
|! “« We have been far more successful in the acquisi- 
\| tion of their lands than in imparting to them’ the’ princi- 
ples, or inspiring them with the spirit of civilization. 
But in appropriating to ourselves their hunting grounds, we 
| have brought upon ourselves the obligation of providing 
them with subsistence ; and when we have had the rare 
| good fortune of teaching them the arts of civilization, and 
|| the doctrines of christianity, we have unexpectedly found 
|| them forming, in the midst of ourselves, communities 
claiming to be independent of ours, and rivals of so- 


vercignty within the territories of the members of the 
Union.”’ 


|| Post Orricer. 





If the proposition here alluded to, 
should go into effect, our commercial men would probably 
pay more to the government in the shape of insurance, than 

| they now do for postage. The expense, however, ought, 
| to be very trifling—very—and it should be accompanied, 
| with some effectual prohibition about letters and parcels of 
|, money on board steam-boats ; for they carry one half, per- 
haps more, of all the letters worth carrying between our 
large cities. Even as the law now is, I would rather send 
money by mail, to say nothing of post notes or drafts on 
the U. 8S. Banks, t by any private conveyance. In our 
part of the country risk by mail is little or nothing. 

* The suggestion of the Postmaster General, that the in- 
surance of the safe transmission of moneys by the mail 
might be assumed by the Department, for a moderate and 
competent remuzieration, will pyeeve the consideratian of 
Congress.” | 

If this plan should be contil into operation, there 
should be @ mail-guard. 

Census For 1880. It ig proposed to take the ages of 
ail, hereafter, as they, do in the Russian Empire, up to the 
«« utmost boundaries of human life.’’ A capital idea—we 
' are in want of such statistics every day for a thousand pur- 





_ poses ; and the cost being already incurred, there can be 
no objection to our being indulged. N. 
Gymwnastics. A foolish blundering story about the 


death of a girl at London by Gymnastics—whether true 
| or untrue nobody knows here, is travelling the round of our 
| newspapers ; the amount of which is that somebody was 
broken down, or utterly destroyed by some sort of bodily 
| exercise, either by standing on one foot, till her ancle joints 
were crushed or worn out, or in some other way, under the 
direction of somebody, reported to be a gymnastic teacher. 
The whole story is absurd on the face of it—and probably 
false. Perhaps it may be true that somebody, pretending 
, to be a teacher, and practising as a teacher; may have 
done mischief to somebody else. But then, it is quite im- 
| possible that any qualified teacher of Gymnastics, or co 
anybody on earth who knows what Gymnastics are, could 
ever be guilty of such crue] and preposterous behaviour. 
Gymnastics for men are one thing: gymnastics for wo- 
men, another. The one are regular, systematical, and the 
growth of Germany, where teachers are regularly bred and 
qualified and licensed for teachers. There no accidents 
happen other than such as occur everywhere in the common 
| occupations of life. So here—in Portland no accident 
| has ever occurred ; though several hundreds of indi- 
| viduals of all ages have gone through a course of gym- 
nastics under only am Amateur teacher. 
| But the other is a system of Italian growth, and is no 
more likely to do mischief than dancing is. It is merely 
a svstem of be!-~-ing, not of jiftine, nor climbie~ ~-~Ir 
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wering. That quacks may appear, and that accidents may 
tappen where they do appear, is true ; but what does that 
prove against gymnastics? Nothing. Men break their 
necks on horse-back ; is that a reason why people should 
net learnto ride? Men grow giddy and fall when they 
took down from high places—is that a reason why they 
should not learn to be insensible to giddiness ? 

What is said belew in a paragraph taken from the Na- 
tional AZgis, about my zeal having cooled is a mistake. My 
zeal is neither cooled nor abated—I still take a great deal of 
bodily exercise, and I still contend for the whole system— 
as a system—of German Gymnastics,as a proper branch of 
general education. Nor are gymnastics ‘* unfashionable in 
these parts :’’ on the contrary, they are spreading on every 
side of us, along with a free spirit of inquiry. N. 

Gymnastics.—The London Medical Gazette reports the 
death of a young lady, owing to the immoderate require- 
ments of a gymnastic teacher. The same paper remarks, 
that though this is the only case it has to report as fatal, 
many have occurred where very severe sprains were pro- 
duced by ill-directed muscular exertion. We do not doubt 
it, and there probably are many more sprains, and perhaps 
deaths ultimately, occasioned by gymnastic exercises. 
When people cannot find business enough to afford them 
proper and sufficient exercise, then let them cut capers in a 
gymnasium—it may be as sure a road to a broken neck or 
jimb as any other, and has the advantage of gentility 
in its favor. It is an amusement which{will never arrive 
at much perfection, or i jate itself into popular favor, in 
this country. The people know too well the value of their 
time. WVeal’s zeal seems to be cooling, and we believe 
it is unfashionable in these pqrts.—Lowell Journal. 


Tue Mirror New-York. No. 22. with a view of 
Columbia College. An excellent namber : the specimen 
of Pinkney’s poetry, from his Rupourn, is overrated. 
Still however, it is worth preserving, and worth republish- 
ing, at least once in five years. The Mrrnor is eertainly 
one of the best, we might say, one of the very best got up 
things of our country. ’ N. 


ExCHANGE Papers. Weare applied to almost every 
week, almost every day indeed to exchange with some-body 
or other whose paper we have no use for—and have no 
time to read. In such a case what are we todo? We do 
not like to be uncivil, or ungenerous ; but having no “time 
to answer these applications in particular, no time to read 
the papers alluded to, or anything of the sort, indeed we 
must be content with repeating our terms every quarter or 
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** And ne’er a ripple of the sea, 

Came on our y gaze— 

Save when some timorous fish stole out 

When floating in the igh thet pi 

i li t played 

All over the resting Ay od 

He would sink beneath the wave, and dart 

To his deep, blue, home again.’’— 
In the third line of this stanza, the author substitutes the 
adverb of time for the adverb of place, when for where-- 
A small mistake. [4] But to talk of timorous fish steal- 
ing out to bathe in the woven blaze ; and that, when they 
were sinking in the wave, they should be flouting in the 
light, and all this in the night time, no doubt, is ‘ richly 
poetical’’—where, Sir, is the loom kept in which blazes 
are woven? And in what part of the ocean are found 
these timorous fish, that steal away to bathe, and float a- 
bout, in the light? Did the fish float naked ? O'! Shame! [5] 
** Yet while we gazed that sunny eve 
Across the twinkling deep, 
A form came ploughing the golden wave 
And rending its holy sleep, 
It blushed bright red, while growing on 
Our fixed half-fearful gaze, 
But it wandered down with its glow of light, 
And its robe of sunny rays.’’--[6] 


Here is a sunny eve, that succeeds the night. At what 
watch could it have happened ? While the ship’s crew 
are gazing, the deep is represented as twinkling. Stars may 
twink} es may twinkle, but that the b/ue sea, or the 
green sea, or the glassy sea, or any other sea should 
twinkle, is new and “ ical.’’ 








comes ploughing the golden wave, and rending its holy 
‘*sleep.’? ‘That a wave may sleep, ‘‘ poetically’’ is well; 
but that its sleep should be consecrated, and holy, and torn 
in pieces, is not poetry but nonsense [7] But this terrific 
form ‘* blushes,’’ and what is vastly ** poetical,’ it «* blush- 
es red’’—what if it had blushed blue, or yellow, or any 
other celor in the rain-bow, but red—would it not have 
been more fanciful? But this form ‘* wanders down with 
its glow of lights, and in its robe of sunny rays,’ all this 
takes place in the night. Now, Sir, will you be so good | 
as to tell, where this ‘* form’’ got its robe? How could it 
have borrowed it of the sun, so long after this “* monarch’’ 
had sunk beneath an ‘* eternal wave.”’ 

It seemed like mélten silver, thrown 

Together in floating flame ; 

And as we looked, we named it then } 

The fount whence all colors came : | 

There were rain-bows furled with a careless grace 

And the brightest red that glows, 








And the hues of a full-blown rose.’’ [8] 


Here is the “* fancy’s jewelry’ of the poet. A mountain 
of ice, at night, appearing ‘* like molten silver, thrown to- 





two in this way. Papers with which we do not ‘exchange 
may have the Y. & B. L. G. by sending their own and pay- 
ing half-price of the Y..& B. L. G. in advance. 








CRITICISM AND POETRY. 
In the following little criticism upon what, with all its 


gether in floating flame ;’’ ‘The half-frighted sailors un- 


|| come tell us, who stood god-father ? 
are rain-bows, furled up, and furled up carelessly too—and 
|| then comes the paraphernalia of the cradle, red, purple, 
|| full-blown roses, &c. 


what is it? It is not poetry, nor prose. [9] 
And the vivid green, as the sun-lit grass, 





blundering, was a great piece of poetry,there is so much of 

the captious, angry spirit of the day,mixed up with so much 

good sense, however, that I cannot help giving it a birth. 
N. B. The notes that follow are by way of reply. N. 


John Neal—In the Yankee of November 19, page 376, 
you give us rhyme after rhyme, which you are pleased to 
call the ‘* Iceberg’’—Believe me Neal, your readers think 
it an intolerable ham-bug—Label and all. In that you 
denominate this wonderful production ‘‘ a richly poetic des- 
cription—studded and glowing with fancy’s jewelry.’’ Not- 
withstanding the bad ish in making an adverb do the 
office of an adjective, this promises well. Now for the 


performance.[1] 
«© Twas night—our anchor’d vessel slept 
Out on the glassy sea ; 
And still as Heaven the waters kept, 
And golden bright—as he, 
The setting sun when sinking slow, 
Beneath the eternal wave ;’’ 


Here isa night-scene, laid on board a vessel, off at sea, 
and the vessel, like a mighty leviathan fast asleep upon the 
waters ; and in despite of the Laws of Nature at night— 
mid-night, no doubt, the sun, golden bright, is setting 
and sinking, slowly beneath an eternal wave. [2] 

Will you tell your readers, Neal, in what part of the 
Globe this scene is to be laid? And if that san 
that sunk beneath ‘ an eternal wave,”’ ever arose again ? 


py iv = poppin Sed ta duration to a 


» 


Where the pleasant rain hath been ; 

And the ideal hues, that thought-like pass 

\} Through the minds of fanciful men ; 

II They beamed full-clear—and that form moved on, 
I Like one from a burnigg grave ; 

\} And we dared not think it a real thing, 

But for the rustling wave ! [10] 


| ‘The four first lines of this stanza belong to the cradle || 
scene—we hand them over to the nurse, Fanciful men’? | 


and all. But that ideal hues, that have no existence, but 


| think of that, Neal, think of that. And then that this 
l mountain of ice should have passed the ship’s crew, sans 
| ceremonie, after they had been so good as to attend its 
|| christening, is too much even for poetical patience, or po- 
|| etical licence. [11] 


i The sun just liggered in our view, 
| From the ba edge of ocean, 
i 


When by our Bark that bright one passed 
l} With a deep disturbing motion: 
\| The far down waters k away, 


| With a gurgling rush upheaving, 
And the li ad wovtspow gull ead abd, 
Their mother’s bosom leaving. [12] 

Now, Neal, this is too bad. After you have let the poet 
play the Devil in the most fustian, ranting style, that you 
should suffer him to bring up the sin, in the night-time, 
pe ee See he him ‘ beneath an eternal 
\| wave.”’ But expression, ‘ the sun just lingered,”’ is a 
'| down right plagiarism, stolen from a poet, not to you un- 





_————————— Os — 


| all ** studded and glowin 


At this instant a form | ing-school Misses, your new fledged lasses of t 
burst upon the ‘ half-fearful’’ gaze of the sailors, He || 





\| dertake to have a christening, and baptise it. Tell us Neal, 
Its swaddling cloths || 


. If this be not ** fancy’s jewelry’’ || 


| in the minds of ‘* fanciful men,’’ should beam clearly ; | 


— 


known, who once said or sung about a new made bride oa 


her wedding night— 
** She sat, hitching, and uneasy, 
Thought day-light never would be down 
And called the sun, a lagging drone. 


Not only you have suffered the poet to pilfer, but to 
turn empyric, and give the ocean an emetic. It heaves, 
and it gurgles, and the waves come up pale and sad, * at 
leaving their mother’s bosum.’’ Why not say it in plein 
English ? [13] One stanza more and done, 

Vet as it passed our bending stern, 

In its throne-like glory going, 

It crushed on a hidden rock and turned 
Like an empire's overthrowing. 

The uptorn waves rolled hoar—and huge 
The far-thrown undulations * 

Swelled out im the sun’s last lingering smile 
And fell like battling nations ! [14] 

This finishes the climax of poetical phrenzy. At this 
awful moment, this poetical form, in all its terrific drapery, 
with funey’s jewelry’? passes; 
the vessel, that is at anchor, and fast ‘ asleep upon the 
glassy sea,’’ makes its conge ; the form, for the poet can- 
not mean the vessel, ‘‘crushes on « hidden rock, it turns, as 
an empire’s overthrowing turns; the poet fears the waves— 
they roll hoar—he throws huge undulations, far and wide, 
and they full’’ like battling nations. At all this poeticat 
uproar and chaos the sun smiles—Yes, ye poetical Gods ! 
he lingers to smile at night. 

Now if such fustian must be published, pray publish it 
in an extra sheet for city reading. Keep it for your board- 
drawing 
room, and your fanciful men of the city. Give us the 

etry of such as are admitted to feast with the Gods on 

Parnassus, and not the ravings of the sweepers of their 
halls. A. 4. 





* « This reminds one of a boy, that was crossing a pas- 
ture, a furious bull came after him, roaring like thunder, 
| the lad took to his heels, and flew like Tightning, and 
| clambering over a hedge, he tore his breeches, as if heaven 
| and earth were coming together.”’ 
| A. Z. Forgot to give credit here to—Jor Minier. N, 


NOTES. 

[1] The /abel was not mine—it was brother M.'s: nor 
| was itl, who made the adverb do the office of an adjec- 
| tive. Brother M. has to answer, and if he were at hand, 
| he would answer triumphantly to both charges. For my- 


| self however, I am willing to say that he did not say half so 


4 || much in favor of the poetry as he ought ; allowing—which 
ee ne aces tad ees, ‘| ¥ do allow—that there is a magnificent blunder or two in it, 


| whether you suppose the time to be night or day—sunset or 
| starry midnight. P.S. Nor had I anything to do with the 
\| poetry. 

[2] If you substitute the idea of sunset or of nightfall 
i here, the picture is consistent, and charged with exalted 
poetry. 

[3] Sheer fol-de-rol. 

| [4] Ditto. When here would be about as good as where 
|| but for the fact that when is employed in the next line or 
| two. 

i [5] No—they flouted in armor—in scales of burnished 
| gold, or glittering silver. 

i [6] ‘Transcendent poetry—though, if we suppose the 

i hour to be the one assumed here in the outset of the poem, 

very nearly allied to nonsense. , 

[7] The critic is wrong here ; and I am afraid—very 
much afraid, if these are the true sentiments of the man, 
that he does not enjoy poetry ; nay, that he is incapable of 
understanding it. 

{8] Very fine. 

[9] Pho. 

[10] The vivid green of the sun-lit grass, here, and the 
ideal hues that pass through the minds of fanciful men 
are among the most perfectly beautiful ideas I ever inet with. 

[11] Shame on the critic. 

(12) Read that, ye contemners of po i do not 

of the waves that are pale and sad on leaving their 
mother’s breast, for | acknowledge that idea to border on 
the burlesque—but | speak of thedeep disturbing motion. 

[13] Worthy of the Port-¥ olidy and the old Boston Lit- 

Gazette in their best days. ; 

[14] And this too—t! — glory Th the regemas of 
this icular stanza. oary wave—the empire's 
scndesutag—and the battling nations—al) of the top~ 
most order of poetry. N. 
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utility. Religious sensibility is more exempt from 
fanatacism and intolerance, more free from super- 
stition and servile respect. It forms a common tie of 
patriotism. Men perceive the existence of a nation- 
al interest. Defeated factions have more trouble in || 
raising their ancient war ery. ‘The popular affec- 
tons are directed rather toward the magistrate, || 
than toward the heads of a party, and toward the | 
whole country rather than to any-thing else. Pri- || 


vate vengeance is neither prolonged nor communi- |) 


. >, 
cated: national taste is directed toward useful ex- || Prof@seor. 


penditures, voyages of instruction, of perfection of || and Geology without expense. A distinct course is given 
agriculture, toward the cultivation of the sciences || on Obstetrics by the prof 


and the embellishment of the country. We per- 
ceive even in the productions of the human mind 
a general disposition to discuss with sobriety, ques- 
tions important to public happiness. 

0%. The religious profession.—We may draw from 
this, indications conclusive enough with regard to re- | 
ligious sensibility, syinpathy, antipathy, and the 
ideas of honor and virtue, We may in certain ca- 
ses even judge of the intelligence, the strength or | 
the weakness of mind, and the inclinations of an 
individual, by the sect to which he belongs. I ad- 
mit that it is common to profess in public, from good 
breeding or convenience, a religion of the truth of 
which one is not intimately persuaded, But its in- 
fluence, though weakened, is nat destroyed. The | 


early habits, the ties of society, the power of exam- || 
ple, continue to operate, even after the principle of || 


the whole no longer exists. That man who, at 
the bottom of his heart, has ceased to be a Jew, a 
(Quaker, an Aua-baptist, a Calvanist or Lutheran, 
will vevertheless be sure to retain a partiality for the 
people of the same denomination, and a proportiona- 
ble antipathy for every other. 





BOSTON; 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC, 17, 1828, 


(DV ERTISEMENT Yankee Apverri- 


W ith the first number of the Yanaer 


FOR THE 


“ER anno B. L. | 
(i. for 1829, will be issued an advertising half-sheet, as a 
cover, for which half-sheet no charge will be made to sub- 
La ribers 

Publishers and others, whose advertisements have been 
refused for the YANK ee, are now informed that advertise- 
ments will be received and published in the best style on the 


cover of the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
By a pamphlet now before me, furnished by a young 
friend at Yale College, it appears that the expenses there 
may be estumated as follows, 


‘Treasurer's bill [made out three times a year) from 


i9 to 49 
Board in Commons 40 weeks, from 60 to 70 
Fuel and light, he Sto 16 
\'se of books recited, [ina page of the pamphiet 
alluded to} from 5to 15 
Use of furniture, bed and bedding, from 5 to 15 
Washing, Sto 18 
Taxes in the Classes, 5 to 07 


#140 to 190 
they have a 


Professor of Didactic Theology, « Professor of Sacred 


For one year, from 


ln the Turonoaican APARTMENT: 


Literature ; and professors of Divinity and of Rhetoric in 


the classical department of the college. Course of instruc- 
tion three years : no charges made for tuition and lectures. 


NQ 


™N 


\ 


~‘ 


tourd in private families may be had from 1,25 to 1,75. 


Conditions of entrance—* hopeful piety and a liberal 
education.”* 
Law Scnoor This invaluable department is under 
David Da rae', LL. D 
Supreme Court of Connecticut and Professor of Law—alias |; 


the * Hon. David Dagget, LL.D, Judge, &c.: 


the direction of —a judge of the 

and Samuel || 
}. Hiteheock, Attorney and Counsellor at Law—a/lias Sam- {| 
uel J. Hitchcock, Esquire, Attorney, &c, Lectures are de- {| 
livered } a moot court is held, and the students are requir- | 
ed to draw declarations, ple as, contracts, &c. and to write 


Terms, 75 dollars al 


emowre won certain titles of the law 
4 


\| for each’course; matriculation fee and contingent bill $7,50. 


| up his mind on one side or the other of the subject, (under 


| eceewe 
| * We are indebted to Mr. Anderson, of the House, for 


— 








year. ‘The course occupies two years—with a vacation of 
eight weeks to each year. 


Mevicat Institution. Facunty—A Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Physic and Surgery ; a Profes- 
sor of Materia Medica and Botany ; a Professor of Chem- 
istry and Pharmacy ; anda Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

From fifty to one hundred lectures are given by each 
Students may attend lectures on Mineralogy 


of A 


the elements of Botany, by the professor. 





y and another on 
Fees $12,50 


| Entire expenses of residence for four months, including fees 
| and all expenses except clothing, from $120 to $150. 

I am a great friend to facts and figures: they do more | 
than all the rhetoric and poetry on earth, here, to show 
what education is worth in our country, and what it costs. 

N. 











PORTLAND, 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE,* 
Decidedly the most sensible and business-like paper of | 
the sort we have had for these ten years. ‘The Rhetorician | 
of Harvard appears but once, and then only for a moment. 
Speaking ef the Military Academy at West Point, a very | 
valuable institution to be sure, the chief Magistrate of our | 
country calls it a living armory ; a beautiful idea in itself, | 
and proper enough in a Souvenir, a Token, or a novel, | 
(though it were better to say Jive armoury there) but as | 
much out of place in a state paper, as it would be in a le- | 
gal precept, or a general order. People of no sort of im- | 
agination, aware of the fact, areeternally on the stretch for 
something to take away the reproach of sterility. ‘They 
have no sort of self-denial—if they happen to conceive any 


peur 


thing in the shape vf poetry. Forth it must come, whatever | 


it is, and wherever they may happen to be,—at church or 
in the high-way. As if it were anything in favor of a wise 
man, such a man, for example, as George Washington, or 
Benjamin Franklin, that he could say what he had to say 
in pretty language. 

** Neither France, nor Prussia, nor Great Britain,”’ is 
not English. You might as well say both France and Prus- 
sia and Great-Britain. ‘Two, and two only, are distributed - 
by neither and either. 

It would require a whole Yankee to review the message 
in detail—and that were rather too much of a sacrifice. Let 
me throw off what I can afford time and paper for, in the 
shape not of a review, but of irregular scraps. 

This awkward 
affair being submitted to the king of the Netherlands, we 
may look for a speedy judgment; for his majesty is a man | 
of business, not a rhetorician. 


Tne Norrn Eastern-Bounpary. 


Free Trape. Our political economists are probably 
not aware, and those of Great Britain assuredly are not, 
of the fact that our country has been forever the first and | 
foremost among the advocates of Frer Trape. It is | 
high time that our liberality were acknowledged by every 
nation of Europe ; and we ought to thank our President for 
having put the trath forward as he has in this message. 
Tue Tarirr. Nobody can deny that the notions of 
our chief magistrate are manfully and temperately express- 
ed here, and that if every body in the world had not made 


one name or another) it would be no easy matter to avoid | 
coming to the conclusion which he, our chief magistrate | 
aforesaid, has apparently arrived at. For myself, I do con- | 
fess that 1 begin to waver—Editor though I am, und there- | 
fore pledged in a degree to decide as other pegple do on the | 
very metaphysics of legislation, without a sigh or a shadow 
of miagiving. 

Inptans. Perhaps uo question could be started now of 
more real inportance, than that which is :here alluded to. 





the fret oanw received. N. 


- 


|, false. 








Our sovereignty may be questioned hereafter, if we do not 
take timely measures to vindicate it, over those people 
who occupy—no matter why—no matter how—territory 
within our territory. Places of sanctuary ; cities of refuge 
must not be found here. And it is high time the question 
were decided. The governor of Maine had a conversa- 
tion with the Senior Editor of this paper more than a 
twelvemonth ago on this very subject ; and it would be do- 
ing injustice to that able magistrate not to acknowledge 
that he foresaw and attempted, so fur as in him lay, to 
provide for the evil here spoken of. 

“« We have been far more successful in the acquisi- 
tion of their lands than in imparting to them’ the’ princi- 
ples, or inspiring them with the spirit of civilization. 





| But in appropriating to ourselves their hunting grounds, we 


have brought upon ourselves the obligation of providing 


|, them with subsistence ; and when we have had the rare 


good fortune of teaching them the arts of civilization, and 
the doctrines of christianity, we have unexpectedly found 


|| them forming, in the midst of ourselves, communities 


claiming to be independent of ours, and rivals of so- 
vercignty within the territories of the members of the 
Union.”’ 

Post Orrice. If the proposition here alluded to, 
should go into effect, our commercial men would probably 
pay more to the government in the shape of insurance, than 
they now do for postage. The expense, however, ought, 
to be very trifling—very—and it should be accompanied, 
with some effectual prohibition about letters and parcels of 
money on board steam-boats ; for they carry one half, per- 
haps more, of all the letters worth carrying between our 
large cities. Even as the law now is, I would rather send 

_money by mail, to say nothing of post notes or drafts on 
the U. 8. Banks, than by any private conveyance. In our 
part of the country the ¥iek by mail is little or nothing. 

** The suggestion of the Postmaster General, that the in- 
surance of thesafe transmission of moneys by the mail 
might be assunijed by the Department, for a moderate and 
competent remusieration, will deserve the consideratian of 
Congress.””'»!,. “ ‘ut 

If this plan should be carrried into operation, there 
should be @ mail-guard. 

Census For 1880. It ig proposed to take the ages of 
ail, hereafter, as they, do in the Russian Empire, up to the 
‘* utmost boundaries of human life.’ A capital idea—we 


' are in want of such statistics every day for a thousand pur- 


poses ; and the cost being already incurred, there can be 





no objection to our being indulged. N. 
Gymnastics. A foolish blundering story about the 


death of a girl at London by Gymnastics—whether true 
or untrue nobody knows here, is travelling the round of our 
newspapers ; the amount of which is that somebody was 
broken down, or utterly destroyed by some sort of bodily 
exercise, either by standing on one foot, till her ancle joints 
were crushed or worn out, or in some other way, under the 
direction of somebody, reported to be a gymnastic teacher. 
The whole story is absurd on the face of it—and probably 
Perhaps it may be true that somebody, pretending 
to be a teacher, and practising as a teacher; may have 


_ done mischief to somebody else. But then, it is quite im- 


possible that any qualified teacher of Gymnastics, or gat 
anybody on earth who knows what Gymnastics are, could 


| ever be guilty of such cruel and preposterous behaviour. 


| Gymnastics for men are one thing: gymnastics for wo- 
men, another. The one are regular, systematical, and the 
growth of Germany, where teachers are regularly bred and 
qualified and licensed for teachers. There no accidents 
happen other than such as occur everywhere in the common 
| occupations of life. So here—in Portland no accident 
| has ever occurred ; though several hundreds of indi- 
| viduals of all ages have gone through a course of gym- 
nastics under only an Amateur teacher. 
| But the other is a system of Italian growth, and is no 
more likely to do mischief than dancing is. It is merely 
a evstem of be!-~-ing, not of Jiftine, nor climhie~ ~-~Ir 
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boring. That quacks may appear, and that accidents may , as i , of the sea, ra per who once said or sung about a new made bride oa 
ppear, i . what gaze— er wedding night— 
inggen where they ds 9 be ghwrn Save when some timorous fish stole out 13 an nigh sli 
prove against gymnastics? Nothing. Men break their To bathe in thé woven blose— he sat, hitching, and uneasy, 
necks on horse-back ; is that a reason why people should When flouting in the light that played Fine A tg waver woul » down 
net learn to ride? Men grow giddy and fall when they All over the resting main, me She um, 6 lagging Crene. oe 
Jook down from high pleces—is that n why the He would sink beneath the wave, and dart Not only you have suffered the poet to pilfer, but to 
P , ee y To his deep, blue, home again.’’— turn empyric, and give the ocean an emetic. It heaves, 
should not learn to be insensible to giddiness ? oh . : and it gurgles, and the waves come up pale and sad, * at 
2,’ , In the third line of this stanza, the author substitutes the teovinar tank ther’s b Wh tin plai 
What is said below in a paragraph taken from the Na- || adverb of time for the adverb of place, when for where-- — : ny 7 8 bosom. Ny to. say it in plein 
tional A2gis, about my zeal having cooled is a mistake. My || A small mistake. [4] But to talk of timorous fish steal- || "8!" * [ ] One stanza eS 
zeal is neither cooled nor abated—I still take a great deal of || *%g Out to bathe in the woven blaze ; and that, when they Vet an it passed our bending stern, 
bodil . aI still conteud for the whol were sinking in the wave, they should be flouting in the || In its throne-like glory going, ' 
7 oa, oe ee eee © system— | jight, and all this in the night time, no doubt, is “ richly It crashed on a hidden rock and turned ) 
as a system—of German Gymnastics,as a proper branch of poetical’’—where, Sir, is loom kept in which blazes Vike an empire's overthrowing. : | 
general education. Nor are gymnastics ‘‘ unfashionable in || are woven? And in what part of the ocean are found > ~ _— waves anes teer—and huge 
aD : these timorous fish, that steal away to bathe, and float a- @ far-thrown undulations | 
these parts :*" on the contrary, they 99 spreading on every bout, in the light? Did the fish float naked ? O! Shame! [5] Swelled out im the sun’s last lingering smile i | 
side of us, along with a free spirit of inquiry. N. , : And fell like battling nations ! [14] 
G ti 'The London Medical Gazett h ** Yet while we gazed that sunny eve a WO, cg 
a r peep nee acon or azette reports the Across the twinkling deep, This finishes the climax of poetical phrenzy. At this 
eath of a young lady, owing to the immoderate require- A form came ploughing the golden wave awful moment, this poeti¢al form, in all its terrific drapery, 
= a * copy Mer age ber paper ——e. And rending its holy sleep, all «« studded and glowing with funey’s jewelry’? passes; 
that thoug Is y case to report as fatal, It blushed bright red, while growing on the vessel, that is at anchor, and fast “ asleep upon the 
to many have occurred where very severe were pro- Our fixed half-fearful glassy sea,’’ makes its conge ; the form, for the poet can- 
duced by ill-directed muscular exertion. We do not doub ee : ! 
- “% a A mesma : Gayee. we be joubt But it wandered down with its glow of light, not mean the vessel, “crushes on « hidden rock, it turns, as , 
an inna we NE | ee, os And its robe of sunny rays.’’--[6] vo — 8 a —_ = - ag the — a 
eaths ’ - mnastic : fc : y roll hoar— rows huge undulations, fur and wide, 
When people cannot find business enough to afford them Here is a sunny eve, that succeeds the night. At what pe they fall’’ like battling nations. At all this poetical 
proper and sufficient exercise, then let them cut capers in a || watch could it have happened ? While the ship’s crew || uproar and chaos the sun siniles—Yes, ye poetical Gods ! 
gymnasium—it may be as sure a road toa broken neck or || are gazing, the deep is represented as twinkling. Stars may |) he lingers to smile at night. : 
fumb as any other, and has the advantage of gentility || twinkle—eyes may twinkle, but that the b/ue sea, or the |! Now if such fustian must be published, pray publish it 
in its favor, It is an amusement which{will never arrive || green sea, or the glassy sea, or any other sea should || in an extra sheet for city rending. Keep it lor ‘your board- 
at much perfection, or ingratiate itself into popular favor, in || twinkle, is new and “‘ poetical.” At this instant a form || ing-school Misses, your new fledged lasses of the drawing { 
this country. The people know too well the value of their || burst upon the ‘ half-fearful’’ gaze of the sailors. He |) room, and your fanciful men of the city. Give us the | 
time. Veal’s zeal seems to be cooling, and we believe || comes ploughing the golden wave, and rending its me etry of such as are admitted to feast with the Gods on 
it is unfashionable in these parts.—Lowell Journal. z an at . Pay — ms NP yar ym poe a and not the ravings of the sweepers - wa 
t , onsecrated, an y, and to Ils. _%. 
Tae Mirror New-York. No. 22. with a view of Lage er sang ams J hee er [7] Pay ~ — — 
’ : : . ** blushes,’’ and what is v * poetical,”’ it «* blush- * «Thi ind f a boy, that was crossi ‘ 
Columbia College. An excellent namber : the specimen | os red””—what if it had blushed ‘blue, or yellow, of any | ure, a furious bull ame afer: bm, roarig like. thunder, 
of Pinkney’s poetry, from his Rupourn, is overrated. other celor in the rain-bow, but red—would it not have |the lad took to his heels, and flew like Tightning, and 
Still however, it is worth preserving, and worth republish- || been more fanciful? But this form «* wanders down with || clambering over a hedge, he tore his breeches, as if heaven 
ing, at least once in five years. The Mrrror is eertainly me pad ghee, and in meee 4 | rays,”* all this |! and earth were coming together.’ 
one of the best, we might say, one of the very best got up || .. oh oged ohe thin Soren we - hea! a al - a || A. Z. Forgot to give credit here to—Jor Mitier. N, 
J things of our country. , N. oo borrowed it of the sun, so long after this * monarch’? |! NOTES. 
ad sunk beneath an ** eternal wave.”’ : ; ‘a: \ 
. Rdchiswén Favans.” We we applied td ahsest every ’ ‘ cg (1) The label was not mine—it was brother M.'s : nor 
It seemed like mOlten silver, thrown | was itl, who made the adverb do the office of an adjec- 
week, almost every day indeed to exchange with some-body Together in floating flame ; Hl es . if he wi hand 
or other whose paper we have no use for—and have no And as we looked, we named it then tive. Brother M. has to answer, and if were at mand, 
time to read. In such a case what are we todo? We do The fount whence all colors came : i he would answer triumphantly to both charges. For my- 
. a . a“ There were rain-bows furled with a careless grace || self however, I am willing to say that he did not say half so 
not like to be uncivil, or ungenerous ; but having no “time And the brightest red that glows, : tl h Sono siiaiaiintinianitade 
‘ to answer these applications in particular, no time to read The purple amethyst there had place, 5 Se foes Oe Pitt andere, ; ; ‘ tit iio 
“i } the papers alluded to, or anything of the sort, indeed we And the hues of a full-blown rose.”’ [8] i 1 do allow—that there is a magnificent : a a two in It, 
j ( must be content with repeating our terms every quarter or Here is the “* fancy’s jewelry’’ of the poet. A mountain whether you suppose the time to be nig at oF day—eunset or 
i two in this way. Papers with which we do not exchange || °! ice» at night, appearing “ like molten silver, thrown to- || starry midnight. P.8. Nor had I anything to do with the 
! os y. Papen , . 8° || gether in floating flame ;”’ The half-frighted sailors un- | poetry. 
! may have the Y. & B. L. G. by sending their own and pay- | dertake to have a christening, and baptise it. Tell us Neal, ide st or of nightfull 
i i P i P | [2] If you substitute the idea of sunset or of night 
ing half-price of the Y.°& B. L. G. in advance. || come tell us, who stood god-father ? Its swaddling cloths || : ° ) aheaeed wiih cle 
= alae, Sita up, and furled up carelessly too—and || here, the picture is consistent, and charged with exaltec 
" - || then comes the paraperalin of the cradle, red, purple, || poetry. ; 
CRITICISM AND POETRY. || full-blown roses, &c. &c. If this be not ** fancy’s jewelry” || [3] Sheer fol-de-rol. 
, In the following little criticism upon what, with all its What is it? It is not poetry, nor prose. [9] | [4] Ditto. When here would be about as good as where 
blundering, was a great piece of poetry,there is so much of | ~~ ag green, as = ~~ grass, || but for the fact that when is employed in the next line or 
e the captious, angry spirit of the day,mixed up with so much || S00 Se PRS VEER HEED See 3 \ 
Ba pda ip i} And the ideal hues, that thought-like pass ') two. Y 
good sense, however, that I cannot help giviug it a birth. Through the minds of fanciful men ; i [5] No—they flouted in armor—in scales of burnished 
; N. B. The notes that follow are by way of reply. N. I They beamed full-clear—and that form moved on, || gold, or glittering silver. 


Like one from a burni ve ; i| a 

. . a ‘try—though, if we suppose the 
And we dared not think it a real thing, l nen , tt tset of ai ha 
But for the rustling wave ! [10] || hour to be the one assumed here in the outset o poem, 


| very nearly allied to nonsense. , 


The four first lines of this stanza belong to the cradle || 
scene—we hand them over to the nurse, «Fanciful men”? | (7] The critic is wrong here; and I am afraid—very 
much afraid, if these are the true sentiments of the man, 


and all. But that ideal hues, that have no existence, but 


John Neal—In the Yankee of November 19, page 376, | 
you give us rhyme after rhyme, which you are pleased to || 
call the ‘‘ Iceberg’’—Believe me Neal, your readers think |) 
it an intolerable ham-bug—Label and all. In that you || 
denominate this wonderful production ‘‘ a richly poetic des- | 
eription—studded and glowing with fancy’s jewelry.’’ Not- | 


w withstanding the bad lish in making an adverb do the i] in the minds of ‘* fanciful men,’’ should beam clearly ; | P try ; , that he isi ble of 
i) office of an adjective, this promises well. Now for the || think of that, Neal, think of that. And then that this | that he does pet enjoy poetry ; nay, that he is incapable o 
perfarmance.[1] \ mountain of ice should have passed the ship’s crew, sans | understanding it. 
} 





** Twas night—our anchor’d vessel slept 
Out on the glassy sea ; 

And still as Heaven the waters kept, 

And golden bright—as he, 

The setting sun when sinking slow, 
Beneath the eternal wave ;”’ 


Here is a night-scene, laid on board a vessel, off at sea, 
and the vessel, like a mighty leviathan fast asleep upon the 
waters ; and in despite of the Laws of Nature at night— 
mid-night, no doubt, the sun, golden bright, is setting 
and sinking, slowly beneath an eternal save. [2] 

Will you tell your readers, Neal,in what part of the 
Globe this scene is supposed to be laid? And if that sun 
that sunk beneath ‘‘ an eternal wave,’’ ever arose again ? 

toa 


Where iv your authorit for giving ar tion 
ott i ie « richly postical””— oa i 
» 


ecremonie, after they had been so good as to attend its 
|| christening, is too much even for poetical patience, or po- 
|| etical licence. [11] 


| The sun just li gered in our view, 
} From the edge of ocean, 
When by our 


{| rk that bright one passed 
With a deep disturbing motion: 
i The far down waters k away, 


| With a gurgling rush upheaving, 
| And the li ad paren igherr pale and sad, 
Their mother’s bosom leaving. [12] 

Now, Neal, this is too bad. After you have let the poet 
play the Devil in the most fustian, ranting style, that you 
should suffer him to bring up the sin, in the night-time, 
ee oe mee him ‘* beneath an eternal 
|| wave.’ But the expression, ‘ the sun just lingered,”’ is a 
'| down right plagiarism, stolen from a poet, not to you un- 





[8] Very fine. 

{9] Pho. 

[10] The vivid green of the sun-lit grass, here, and the 
ideal hues that pass through the minds of fanciful men 
are among the most perfectly beautiful ideas | ever met with. 

[11] Shame on the critic. 

(12] Read that, ye contemmers of poetry! I do not 

of the waves that are pale and sad on leaving their 
mothet’s breast, for | acknowledge that idea to border on 
the burlesque—but | speak of ry disturbing motion. 

(19) orthy of the Port-l'olié; and the old Boston Lit- 
erary Gazette in their best days. é 

[14] And this too—I should glory fh the authorship of 
this jcular stanza. The hoary wave—the empire's 
overthrowing—and the battling nations—al) of 3 top~ 











most order of poetry. 
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For the Yankee and Literary Gazette. 
THE PUBLIC TASTE AND THE CRITICS, 


Among the various characteristics of the present 
day, there is not one which holds so conspicuous a | 
place, or which calls forth louder expressions of won- | 
der and surprise, than the present depraved taste of | 
the public with regard to general literature. Mebn, | 
whose transcendent talents might have elevated them | 
to the highest postsof honor, who, fettered as they | 
were by the chains of poverty and distress, and 

uflered to linger out a weary existence unknown | 
and unheeded, surrounded by the miseries of genius | 
and bitten by the keen pangs of disappointed great- 
ness, have now arisen to that summit of fame for 
which nature had destined them, by the cheering 
and generous call of posterity. Cervantes wrote his 

nimitable Don Quixotte in a prison, but still lived 
amidst poverty and distress, Dr. Johnson, the giant 
of critics, at one period of his life had not money 
enough to buy a pair of shoes, and scorned the ofler 
of one with his accustomed indignant independence. 
The celebrated Savage, who was saved from oblivion 
by Johnson, dragged out a miserable existence with 
the only consolation of drowning his wretchedness 
indrink. The immortal Shakspeare, whose car of 
yreatness is now rolling onwards, applauded by the 
general voice of posterity, barely scraped together 
money enough to spend his last days in retirement. 
Dryden was obliged by the cravings of want to 
throw off his compositions “ ata heat,” and thusren- 
dered them defective. The greatness of Pope was 
not discovered until he was entombed in Westmin- | 
ster Abbey. Swift, at his death, received the exe- 
erations of mankind, and Dr. Goldsmith sold his eel- 
ebrated work, the Vicar of Wakefield, to save him- 
self from a jail. In fact, the ingratitude of the world 
is 80 common a subject, as to need no comments, 
Ransack the history of ages, muster up worm-eaten 
manuscripts,shake from their dust the buried folios of 
former writers, and the ingratitude of the world will 
receive an illustration on every page. How few are 
the instances of men of genius who shone whilst liv- 
ing, and how many are the instances of men of tink- 
ling brass and hollow sound, who have basked in 
the sunshine of popularity whilst they lived, and 
sunk into oblivion hen they died. Nor is the pres- 
ont age altered. The taste of the world is just as de- 
praved asin former days. We do not find ourselves 
in error until it is too late. The breath of public fa- 
vor is transient and variable. This moment it fans 
one, and then another. But still we talk of our su- 
periority aud growing importance in literature ; nev- 
er reflecting that true taste is durable, that true crit- 
icism is founded on experience, and not on the cavil- 
logs of a party or the capriceof public opinion. We 
do pronounce it, and fearlessly too, as our opinion, 
that the world is now as far from true taste, as were 
the dark ages of papal superstition ; as was Spain in 
her gloomiest periods. f is our vanity which be- 
clouds our judgment. We are continually talking 
about our forefathers, as if we inherited the virtues 
which they possessed ; of our privileges as a nation, 











our facilities for improvement in literature, our fu- | 
ture brilliant prospects, and a thousand other vision- | 
ary and may be short-sighted speculations, rather | 
more becoming school-boys than a people so grey- | 
headed as we esteem ourselves to be. But boast as 
we may, the fact is not altered in the least. Who 
can declaim of our superiority, our rapid strides to 
improvement in the various branches of literature, 
when he considers at what period of the world it was 
that Homer sung, Demosthenes thundered, or Cicero 
shone. Greece with the little light she had, produc- 
ed men hitherto unrivalled by any, that England with 
all her wisdom, and France with all her learning, 
and America with all her vanity, ever did or ever 
will produce. (1) Homer among poets, though he 
groped in the dark, stands yet unrivalled. The thun- 
der of Demosthenes still rolls on, and will continue 





to roll like the fsun, through countless ages. The 
burning pile of Cicero’s eloquence still sends forth 
its blaze to lighten future times. Cwsar is the first 
and the last that ever crossed the Rubicon. (2) The 
ancients still boast of historians superior to any of 
the moderns, and philosophers too, considering the 
knowledge they had, wrote with as much under- 
standing of the things they knew nothing about, as 

(1) Denied. N 

(2) Indeed! N 
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the speculators and economists of the present day. 
In fact, considering their light and our light, we are, 
if any thing, degeuerating. But the great peculiari- 
ty of the taste of the present age is, the enormous load 
of merit which is generally heaped upon those who 
are denominated the “lions of the day.” No sooner 
does a work appear, than the critics set their wits to 
work, and if it possesses any merit they wy | it down, 
and the fair anticipations of the author are blasted.(1) 

The Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,* without doubt 
the best of all Byron’s productions, was at its first ap- 
pearance cried down by all the present generation 
of critics; (2) but when two or three stood forth in 
its defence, behold! the whole tribe joined in the 
chorus, and Lord Byron ever afterwards was, as he 
denominated himself, “the lion of the day.” Here 
then we can see the whole compass of the matter. 
At first it appears a problem not easily solved, how 
it is that the public are so generous in heaping their 
praises upon the “lion of the day”—who having by 
their help once reached the meridian of his splen- 
dour, falls, like Lucifer, never to rise again. The 
fact is, the reviewers, and the newspaper scribblers, 
and the whole fraternity of magazine dogmatizers, 

ass their verdict upon any work, without regard to 
its worth, and with all the importance and gravity 
of authorised censors. The public swallow it, for 
surely the mighty Chaldeans must be right. And 
now, gentle reader, look at the consequences that 
follow. We will take for instance Willis, the poet, 
who has just risen from obscurity to notice, and hav- 


| ing brought forth a few pieces of some merit, has 


been puffed up in the newspapers as a poet of prom- 
ise. He has been the talk of theday.. His name has 
blazed forth in all the magazines, gold-leaf pamph- 
lets and souvenirs (literary cakes) that are so fash- 
ionable, now-a-days, to grace a bookseller’s shelf or 
a young lady’s toilet. His fame has even reached 
the other continent. In fine, he is the star of the 
day. But why should it be so? Why is it that Wil- 
lis, whose genius, if he has any, is not the genius of 
the poet, but rather of the gentlemanly writer, whose 
learning has not yet made “ Chaldea’s wisdom dim, 
and whose compositions are not enriched with clas- 
sical allusion, should thus be extolled as a youth of 
uncommon merit? We do not wish to hold back any 
praise from him that he justly deserves. We have 
read his poetry and hope to read it again. There 
breathes throughout his compositions a flow of rich 
and warm feeling, a chaste and refined imagination, 
and a taste that many would be proud to own. But 
his feeling is like the gentle stream, not as the irre- 
sistible sway of the torrent. His feeling is not the 
feeling of the great poet. His imagination is -not 
lofty. It has none of the soul-breathings and yearn- 
ings of the true poet, who holds communion with 
the shades of futurity yet unrevealed. Nature in 
her wildness, grandeur, and magnificence, he heeds 
not. In scenes of mere beauty and tenderness, he 
can exercise his powers with some success. As for 
invention, that great and almost sole requisite of a 
poet, he hasnone. It is for him to tell a school-boy’s 
tale, a trip to Saratoga, and to write “‘ unwritten po- 
etry,” amounting to a few common places, decked 
out in the gaudy colorings of art. But why is it, 
that he has established so great a popularity ? News- 
paper critics are the arbiters. Their decision is the 
decision of the public. What they pronounce to be 
correct must be so. : 

We hope the time is not far distant when the pub- 
lic taste will assume its native ascendancy, when it 
will pronounce its decisions with impartiality and 
fairness,and not be governed by a class of men, who 
with a pompous display of great learning, and a show 
of abilities which they do not possess, give their ver- 
dict upon any work, as the whim guides them, with 
all the apparent infallibility of an oracle. We look 
forward to better days—when genius and merit will 
hold their lawful estimation in the -_ ofthe public, 
when he who can write by the wholesale—be at the 
same time, an historian, a poet, @ novellist, a dram- 
atic writer, and political pamphleteer, will not on 
these accounts be considered asa writer of worth— (3) 
when this truth will be fully verified, that a fool can 
talk as fast as awit, and a goose hiss as well as a 
serpent. L. 


(1) Far too general this. N. 
(2) Some mistake here—the early poems of Byron were 
scouted by the Edinburgh ; but 
well received from the first. N. ; 
(3) Rather personal here—a sharp thrust. N. 





his Childe Harold was || 
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PAINTERS AND POETS. 


Either an admirable quiz, or the author is the best na- 
tured fellow on earth ; for, on looking at what I have said 
of his brother, I find that I have not only treated him with 
severity, but that I have actually mistaken him for another 
and fora much inferior artist. 

I have a bad memory for names, apd as I had not the 
picture before me, nothing but the engraving alluded to, I 
was led astray by my recollection. Who is the author of 
Macready in William Tell? Was it Ingham, or Inman ? 
So far as the head goes (for the legs are bad) and the col- 
oring, and the general character, 


it is really a most or aa 
ic and superior picture. There ! " > 


My dear Neal,—Excuse the familiarity of my eom- 
mencement, for although I have never seen you, and 
am in my insignificance to you as one that never ex- 
isted, the case so far as you are concerned is widely 
different—you are a public man; your name and 
your mind become public property, and therefore I 
venture to hold myself justified in addressing you 
sans ceremonie, as a friend. But I must be careful 
not to trespass too |} upon your valuable time : 
for which reason, witho derthor preface, I proceed 
with all possible cel to the marrow of my busi- 
ness. It is this—a friend of yours and mine (whom 
by the way I perceive you have favoured with a 
slight touch of your editorial knout) a few days 
since informed me that you had been pleased to 
take a very favourable notice ot one of my brother’s 
humble efforts ; dattansittwith the condescension, I 
ran instantly in search of the number of “the Yan- 
kee” in which, as I was told, it would be found ; (I 
confess my turpitude, I am not a subscriber)}—you 
may judge with what intense gratification I_ perused 
the article ; but you can never guess (all Yankee as 
you are) my horror and consternetion at finding in- 
to how grievous an error a man of even your uni- 
versal accuracy of information could have fallen. 
Mr. Neal, I was thunderstruck! You have said 
that “Mr. Inman is an Irishman,” and by conse- 

uence, that I also am of the Emerald Isle.—Our fa- 
ther and mother had always assured us that we were 
bona fide natives of this most puissant and venerable 
State of New-York—I need not say, that for the 
moment, I lost all faith in their veracity. But re- 
flection and a more composed remembrance of 
circumstances compelled me to revert to my old be- 
lief, coupled as it was with the appalling necessity of 
convicting Jno. Neal of a mistake. 

Had it been ary other man, I should have said no- 
thing, for my schoolmaster was wont to tell me that 
all men are liable to error: But you, J taught my- 
self to look upon as infallible. 

There is an artist in this city, an honorable and 
excellent man, and an accomplished artist, whose 
name is Ingham—and he is an Lrishman—His pic- 
tures too are remakable for their exquisite finish — 
can it be that you have confounded my brother 
with him ? (1) 

In conclusion, my dear Neal, I beg of you not to 
mistake my meaning—I do not undervalue the Irish ; 
nor do I deem it a thing to be complained of, that I 
and my tribe should be declared natiyes of honora- 
ble Erin; but it is my desire that thettruth should be 
always told ; and still more anxiously do I desire that 
you, my dear Neal, should never give the sanction of 
your irreproachable name to error, even though 
trifling as this. ' 

Believe me, my dear Neal, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Inman. 

(1) It certainly can be. I am sorry for it; for though 
I believe Mr. Ingham to be all that he is here said to be, 
I consider his very high style of finish, that for example 
which I saw at New-York some eighteen months ago, as 
very inferior to that which characterizes the head of Ma- 
cready. N. 








The author of the following must forgive me—his letter, 
like that from the New York man above, is really too good 
a thing to lie by unpublished. I would answer both pri- 
vately, if I had time, but I have not. And as both deserve 
one answer—both having charged me, and properly enough 
too, with egregious blunders—I have concluded to publish 
what they say, along with a word or two for myself, by 
way of reply. See notes, N. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1828. 
favorable notice of my contribu- 
Souvenir for 1829 must be my 


Dear Str—Y 
tions to the Atla' 
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co Sabectetines, > 


ogy for addressing you ; favorable I say, for the | 
description of the plate, entitled the Lady of Ruth- | 
ven, was written by me, though your strictures on | 
the Emigrant’s Daughter were not equally palatable. 
Thé justice of your remarks I am not disposed to | 
dispute—for the same objections presented them- | 
selves to me, when I had finished my “ forty pages 
'—ata dollar a page”—the primary object. 1) This 
tale must be placed upon the anvil again, at some 
future day, as I was obliged to stop short before I 
even touched upon my original design, which was 
to develope the horrors of the conscience of a pro- 
scribed wretch, laboring under the weight of oblo- 
quy and guilt. (2) ; ’ 

You whether “R. P. S. ever saw a pair of lips | 
in his life.” Faith has he! and though under le 
he has already halfa dozen pair daily to supply 
with bread, living in hopes that he may yet make up 
the baker’s dozen. (3) 

To the subject of this letter. I have read your 
story of Otter Bag, in the Token, with pleasure—the 
more so, as I stand in a de related with one of 
the principal characters in t rrative. I refer to 
Michael Rudolph. He was sin german of my 
maternal grandfather, and other, who knew 
Michael, has spoken to me o from time to time, 
since my earliest recollection. hed intended ma- | 
king him the hero of a tale, but yowhave forestalled | 
me{4) Your picture is not qgite as faithful as it 
might have been rendered, h bearing some re- 
semblance to him. I wish informed whether 
you know anything further ting him than what 
may be gleaned from history. (5) How came you, 
—a historical novellist, and a historian to boot (6)— 
to assert in round terms in Otter Bag, that the Amer- 
ican Army was encamped at Valley,Forge in the 
winter of 1778-79?(7) This important event took 
place exactly one year before. Such carelessness is 
mexcusable.: I have written a tale in two volumes, 
which embraces this period of history, and am now 
negotiating with a publisher. (8) 

ou of the East, appear to be altogether ignorant 
of the scribes of this ef a eee ae ae 
We have a number of luminaries; but their light, 
unfortunately, is not strong enough to travel far east. 

Let me hear from you in relation to Michael Ru- 
dolph. Yours respectfully. 

RICHARD PENN SMITH. 

Joun Neat, Esq 

Your new book is not yet in this city. (10) 

NOTES. 

(1) Very fair. Here is an author with manhood enough 
to tell the truth to his reviewer. 

(2) No, no—never let it see the anvil again. Beware 
of repeating yourself ; beware of spinning out even your 
best materials. You need not work over the refuse of your | 
laboratory, whatever others may do. You have enough 
and to spare of the right kind of untouched ore. Work that. 

(3) There’s a philosopher for you! A native author— 
Under thirty, charged with six mouths—ready for ten | 
more. God help the man ! | 

(4) You are mistaken. I have not forestalled you—I 
could not—for I knew nothing of Rudolph, or nothing more | 
than everybody knows here—namely—that he was a cool, 
intrepid fellow, of extraordinary worth to the army. Had 
I known more, I should have told more. 

(5) No, I do not. 

(6) A historical novellist—a historian? Do you not | 
know, Mr. R. P. S., that when the accent is removed a | 
peg forward, by changing history to historical, or hero to 
heroic, or heroical, the a becomes an—so as to read an his- | 
torical.affair, an heroic affair? Don’t forget this another | 
time, I beseech you. 

(7) You are right, I believe—but I have no time to 

‘yaee. And if you are, what you say is entirely true. Such | 
a blunder, though it appear in a story-book, should be in- 
_ “excusable. 

(8) Lam glad of this. And if your tale-in two volumes, 
with respect to that period, is equal to your Lady of Ruth- 
ven, your authorship may make yourself easy. You will 
certainly succeed. 

(9) Here I have omitted a passage ; but I cannot help 

ying that the idea is a good i be greg can per- 
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that perton to do it, I shall be liged to him. 
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PENOBSCOT INDIANS, | the first pen they had ever seen, had actually acquired a» 
To the author of the following we are indebted already, | very fair, legible, regular hand. In this branch of schoo!- 
Saleh ie ceneiten paguta on this trun Nerth-Ames- | business, I have never met with instances of superior pro- 


- ficiency. Here were a hundred learning at the same time 
cans. It may be depended on, we believe ; and should || of one teacher, and what is more, a hundred wntutored sar- 


be read by every well wisher of our red brethren through- |) ges. The fact indeed shows more manual than mental! 
st N | ability, but it also shows what they are willing to submit to, 
our country. be ’ 

and that they are ready and able to be benefited by instrue- 
It will be interesting to those of the public not already || tion. I could not help considering these first movements of 
aware of the fact, to learn that there is a school in op- || the rude mind, though small in themselves, us interesting 
eration among the Indians at Old Town, under the man- || and encouraging. ‘The little that has been already effected , 
agement and personal tuition of Mr. Barber, the priest | is in fact a triumph, and if properly and patiently fol- 


| who resides with them on the island. The school com- || lowed up, may be the beginning of a new order of things. 
| menced about the first of October, and although the teacher || Without a disposition to be extravagantly sanguine, concern- 


has been prevented by sickness from giving it any attention, | ing a point upon which I have hitherto been almost forced 
for some weeks of the two months since elapsed, it may be | to renounce hope, it may be safely said, that this examina- 
considered as a steadily-conducted institution, going on un- || tion, as well as the existence and support of the school it- 
der encouraging auspices and likely to effect great good. || self with such numbers, is an evidenct that all has not hith- 
That it can change the charucter of the Indians as individ- erto been done that might have been. An experiment 
uals at once, or even operate at all on that of the” older || remains to be tried, though the full result of it, at best, 
members of the tribe, or bring about any sudden improve- || cannot be looked for among the present generation. Per- 
ment in their situation as a people, no one who knows much || sons who expect a rapid improvement, cannot have known 
of the race or of this portion of it, can be rash enough to || much of the nature of savages in generaland nothing of 
expect. It is no trifling matter, as the writer of this piece || the state of this unfortunate, degraded, and miserable tribe. 
well knows by his own experience, to instil knowledge | One additional incident may be mentioned to illustrate the 
even into white children of habits ordinarily steady, unless || teacher’s adroitnéss in compromising between their charac- 
they have been well disciplined from their first infancy. || ters as savages and as civilized pupils ; 1 allude to their 
Imagine then what a triumph it must be to educate, or to || music. After every balf hour spent in drilling a small class 
prepare for education, a child, who has had no discipline, || or two, while a hundred others were looking patiently and 
no acquaintance even with the form of a single letter, nog) silently on from ten o’clock until two, three young men of 
conception of written language ; all whose habits of life are || the tribe stood ready, ata signal, with their flute, druu 
utterly opposite to anything like continued effort, if not to || and fiddle (the latter made by the player himself,) to re- 
intellectual labor of any kind : who, in his savage simplici- | gale the scholars, priest, spectators and all, with a brisk 
ty, alienated from civilized men, and incompetent to min- || tune, performed in excellent time, and perfectly con amore. 
gle with them by any honorable relation, has no motives to || This was hushed again at a signal, together with the very 
Jearn ; and finally is encouraged (if he had such motives) | pleasant excitement it produced ; another class was called 
by the obstinate example and opinion of all who hold au- | out, and every individual sat motionless and mute as a 
thority over him, to resist every effort made in his own fa- |} statue. 
vor. These remarks may give some idea of the extreme || Bye-and-bye, a copper-colored young lady, with “ dark 
tact and the indefatigable patience necessary for those who || eyes’’ and ‘ raven tresses,’ and one of the sweetest voices 
assume the task of giving them a second nature. | withal ever heard, began one of their popular hymns, in a 
It is not to be wondered at, if a large part of the un- | low, chantlike tone at first, growing louder and changing its 
founded, but long and deep rooted prejudice, of the public |; modulations, till, at a moment's warning, the whole multi- 
mind, concerning the Indian’s moral capacity, has arisen || tude, down to the very smallest morceau, though they seem- 
from the ignorance, inexperience, impatience, or injudi- || ed to have been thinking of any thing but the hymn, burst 
ciousness of men who have undertaken a great charge, || in with a full chorus, that, regular and sedate as it was, 
without knowing its nature, carried it half-through, and || made the building ring with its melody, and then again it 
given it up finally, for some reason or other, depending || became still as a tomb.—Finally, the Indians went off well 
entirely on their own capacity instead of the Indian's. || pleased with their four hours’ session ; if one might judge 
There are cases without number, we do not hesitate to say, || from their cheerful faces and their plentiful display of draw- 
where such men, té justify their own conduct, to them- |) ing-room bows, of which each furnished two, besides an ac- 
selves (for their labors prove that they meant well) have || companiment of French scrapes, a la mode. [2] 
exerted themselves to be self-persuaded, that the Indian 
was unteachable ; and many of them too persuade the || put the simple truth. N. 
community of the truth of the same theory.[1] Hence P. 8. If the writer will send his address to Port- 
have arisen discouragement and prejudice in the first in- |) Jand, the numbers he alludes to shall be forwarded forthwith. 
stances ; further efforts were made without spirit, as a hope- || 
less duty ; books written to prove the red man irreclaima- i 
ble, and so on for two centuries, (during the first of which COMFORT, 
they were the inveterate enemies in war of those who de- || Much obliged to you also—whoever you are ; and should 
stroyed them, and afterwards described their character) till |) " : 
the opinion, unopposed, and unexamined, though refuted || . ‘ . : 
by modern facts, has become quite general. _ is worth trying at Jeast—more literary matter—more solidi- 
With a wish as far as possible to know the truth from my |, ty—and less chat—would be better now—now that we are 
own observation, I have attended the first of these monthly || jn a measure established. N. 
examinations of the school mentioned above, which begin- | 
ning with the first Wednesday of December, are to be Fe- |’ matter for that—I am something more—an attentive read- 
peated as long as the school continues. h On the Semene er. When the Yankee was first got up, I learned this much 
referred to, there were present about elg mer Fo lan, | concerning it, that it was edited by John Neal. Lat once 
who had previously attended, besides suc ‘hich . a older || made up my mind not to read it, except occasionally, whea 
members of the tribe as felt an laserent Pn = \ ery few I might come across it perhaps in some company where 
do) in the labours of the priest. -Most of the males ‘The nonsense was preferred to sense, and much talk heat no- 
under fifteen ; many of the a above bento e | thing, to useful information. But I soon saw that every 
number of both, whose names have been ery <A, © || body, who had a scrap of any thing literary about bim, 
teacher on their admission, is ninety-nine. 4 ” oo oe || was talking of the Yankee. Has the mail arrived ?—has the 
we b sae 7. 'e af aap <p ys tee nal take } Yankee come ?—was the cry every Wednesday morning 
4 my r ; 
erated by the old, and the population of the tribe is said || een Sessa t armed to Seat o Sipe ieee 


: | about literature—but here perhaps my professions were too 
not to exceed three hundred. Nor have Lever seen better | great—that I must read ‘‘Neal’s paper,”’ or enough of it to 


discipline, more quiet <" — —- Frater aeet- | be able to talk about it. So I toiled through three or four 
— Sieben ig aap og tom ey The we wr ly | numbers, with a full conviction that what | should gain 
ae _ ge t prada ver atyeadi y leit a - ‘ilin which would be of no other use than to prevent me from appearing 
they auead to have studied without Soshn, as 4 some | odd among my associates. But as the man who sits dowa 


— - |, to Hume, Gibbon, Scott, Irving, and the like, merely be- 
monitorial schools. The best of them, indeed, have not | ous others puff so much about them, becomes so interest- 


edvenced tyr, reading eoly ia weeds of two, — ant'|| ed as to read with * profit and delight"—so I, finding now 

tee TS the sound of similar letters, such | 114 then a hit that I relished, began to think that among se 

vig Sd Ae . |, much chaff, there was here and there alittle wheat. ‘This 

But all had oe their alphabet 3 least, La mr | encouraged me ; for I had already learned that whatever ix 

tae mang of ne. y om Laer b. at prey mt || gold in this world, must be gathered from an immense deal 

lessons of the Indians might be compared together from first | — I now thought os = ord the a “4 
to last ; quite a number from making the first pot-hook, with |,“ ° poe arty rag Se cae 

+q . | But when I read it in this manner, I found there was more 

a ’ | good matter in it than I had sup , and, of course, leas 

\\ 





[2] Vo Chateaubriand-ism, you may be sure, reader, 














|| be glad to hear from you again. The course you mentioa 




















@ {10} It is there now. 


—_—— 


[1] Just what I have maintained, for another a —for on the supposition that the good and bad make the 
pose, in the Story of Orrun-Baa. .  \ whole—and I hold nothing of yours to be indifferent—it i» 
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Mr. Neav—I am a subscriber for your paper—but no. 
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mathematically ¢ Certain that the 1 more the goed, the less the || 
bad. 
Ourself, and some other less prominent, but I do not say + 
worthy and interesting characters, But, by the way,! 

would acknowledge that I soon discovered that the Editor || 


had something of a head, even if his heart was as bad as | 





had been represented. He knew something of England, 
und that was plgasing to me. 1 wanted to learn something || 
sbout Englishmen, and English women too—and 1 really 
think, Mr. Neal, you did very well here—TI believe your in- 
formation valuable. 1 now think the course you have pur- 
ued has, for the most part, been pretty good, with some 
exceptions, One fuult 1 have to find, is, that you have oc- 
casionally meddled with Divinity, which, I think, you know 
little or nothing about. But this is pardonable, if you do so 
10 more. Another is, that you have taken up too much of 
your paper on the Argus. Though the subject may have 
been purely literary—tfor | dare say nothing else of any 
thing that appears in the Yankee—the idea of falsehood 
and downright lying is so associated with the name of Argus 
in the minds @f most of your readers—at least such as 

ha ive 1 hundredtiipart as many eyes as Argus, and are 
not more blind 46% things temporal’’ than Polyphemus was 
ifter he fost sight--that they cannot believe that any 
thing can be said against it, which will not fall far short of 
the teuth. Of late your paper has been conducted very well 
—but I—who, you by this time must know, was born a 
full-grown-critic,—still find some faults. ‘The Reviews of 
the ‘Token, &c. which have occupied a considerable part of 
several of your last numbers, have not been interesting to 
me, and many others. Your remarks are in general so 
short, that nothing exeept your bare,opinion—and that evi- 


Jently made up in a hurry and freque ntly by guess—can be 
qua red from them. Now, though your opinion is good as 
fi irus it is well formed, yet people do not respect it when 
you appear to give it rather to show your independence, 
and, above all, your originality, than as any thing to be de- 


pended upon by others. 


You may be honest, but you are 
rash. 


At least there is one thing that makes me hope you 
are honest, though it has not the same effect on all. ‘This 
iv, your willingness to talk, and that others should talk, in 
your own paper, about: John Neal, just as as you would 
talk, or have them talk, about others. This I like—I like 
that open-hearted ness you appear to possess, 

Now, Mr. Neal, would not the Yankee and B. L. G. be 
nore valuable, if it contained more solid matter, and less of 
such disjointed, erazy-written stuff, as has composed a part 
of many of your numbers? A mixture of the serious and 
gay, the ridiculous and grave, is good, if rightly proportion- 
ed—but if not, it loses its agreeableness and does not an- 

wer the end proposed. It is like a composition in medi- 
eine, where a disproportion destroys the intended, and often 
produces a contrary effect. 

Your paper ia gtyled a literary paper, and most who 
read it, read it for such ; and as such it is most needed. 
Now since you, and a great part of your correspondents, | 
have shown your originality, and that you are not afraid | 
to let your thoughts be seen on paper, as they come up in || 

your minds ; is it not time to change your course a little, | 

and to fill wp the greater part of the room in your columns | 
with something sensible, and leave out what would be good | 
for nothing if not found in the Yankee? One column on | 
England—on Politica, Bentham’s works, and the like, is i 
worth a score filled with such sheer nonsense and gabble as 
las appeared in some numbers. Such matter is worth pre- | 
serving. ft will be as valuable years to come, as it is now ; 
aud would, t believe, do more good for the present. It ap- | 
pears to me you would do well to admit more of the sensi- 
ble-essay-kind of writing. But of the * utility’’ of such a | 
course you must judge for yourself—I hope you will stick | 
close to your mottg ;—all that I can say is, that most of your | 
readers with whom | am conversant, think your paper par- 
takes too much of the frivolous. "HILO. 

Mount Ida, Dec. 8, 1828. 

N.B 


and ‘*disjointed,"’ 





till you have published this. 





Obliged to the author 
propriety. N, 


Ilis remarks are full of trath and 


COUNTRY SCHOOIL-KEEPING: 

But few of your readers are acquainted with country 
echool-keeping, as it is generally practised in the villages 
and by-ways of Maine, among her rocks, deserts and fast- 
nesses, where children are taught by the reckoning of the 
ferule, or the whizzing of the switch. Few are acquainted 


with the downright, clever country school-master—the great 
man of the district, to whom the old men look up with 
wonder, and the young with awe. Few know the open- 
hearted, generous manner in which he is treated by the far- 


mers of the district. 


I now read for information, and learned much about | 


! 

| 
I do not mean for youto reject all that is weak | 

| 


ee 
the two sides of a huge fire-place—watching intensely every 

motion of the “ master,’’ and mot daring to open their 

| stout till he had broken the silence, either by talking a- 

| bout the weather, or by proposing to play button? Did 

you never play button yourself—and hear the ‘‘ gals’’ judg- 

| ing each other all round to ‘* kiss the master, kiss the master.”’ 

| Have you not seen the eyes of a handsome, hearty, healthy 

| one, sparkle outright when the master chose her in the play 

| of filanders [1] while marching round the room to the tune 

of—chuse yer tru luv now-er-never—her fingers inter- 

twined with his, and her heart beating as if it would bang 

through her side ? Have you never watched the motions of 
the belle of the district, when she was led forth to dance a 

French four, a long reel, or a shuffle—how she would trip 

over the sanded floor to the sound of a three-stringed fiddle, 

with aquickened step, anda more brilliant eye—her head 

| reclining on her shoulders, and her whole countenance beam- 

ing with pleasure—and all for why? her partner was the 

school-master ! 

By-and-by too, as the evening advances, when the ap- 
ples are placed in the corner, and the cider is sizzling at the 
| edge of the hearth, all the glances, the oglings, or as they 
call ’em there, the sheep’s eyes, are thrown upon the man 
of the ferule from every side. Then comes the snapping of 
apple-seeds ; and happy is he of the birch if he escapes un- 
| hurt from the invisible shot. He now begins to{throw off his 
dignity, and to mingle with the rest in the chit-chat of the 
place ; to talk of sleigh-rides, huskings, and-so-forths—par- 
ties held in by-gone days ; of the courting stories that are 
flying over hill and valley—that he is partial to such or such 
a one, likes neighbor this or that’s daughter, mayhap, or is 
going to be married to somebody or other—guess who ? 
When the time for going home, has arrived, then 
his true dignity and worth appears. From the crowd 
of girls who are hurrying out, and slyly peeping over their 
shoulders for somebody to go home with them, and the 
crowd of boys looking for partners, he is seen marching 
slowly and gravely apart. Who shall be waited upon by 
him is the inward, anxious question of every one—and proud, 
proud indeed is he who marches home under the guidance 
of the master: she remembers it for months, yea, for 
| years, and looks back upon it always with a swell of the 

heart. 
‘ But would you believe it ?—this very man, treated as he 
| is with reverence and with almést worshipping attention— 
this very man who is teaching children, whom their parents 
\ cling to as they would to their life-blood, and whom they 
love as much, yea more than they love themselves—he is 
j tone hing for the paltry sum of nine or ten it may be for 
twelve or fourteen dollars per month,—nobody gets more. 
| Would you believe that parents could entrust nobody knows 
| how many souls—of their own flesh and blood, into the 
i | hands of a man, to be moulded and formed at his pleasure, 
'| for ten dollars a month ? Strange as it may seem, they do 
| this in more than one half of our country towns ; and they 
| put their children into pens, where they are kept, wedged 
y together, for seven hours a day—pens tottering over their 
very heads, and threatening destruction to the inmates— 
pens through which the winds whistle, and the snows drive 
| month after month—pens where no parent should allow his 
| child to sit for a single day—and this too for the purpose of 
| instruction. Into such wretched hovels as these, which the 
hogs would hardly creep to for a night-stye, destitute of 

















| shovels, tongs, brooms ; with only a fire-poker and a pair 


_of huge rocks for andirons, one third of the children of the 
| State of Maine, to speak without exaggeration, are literally 
| cramm Here their minds, in the buoyancy of youth and 
spring-tide of life, are to be formed for greatness ; their tal- 
ents to be drawn out, and their ambition to be kindled by 
instructers, who hire themselves out at ten or twelve dollars 
a month ! 


which is or ought to be performed by their instructers, and 





Did you ever go to a country party, 
4s roaring fire, in 


and eee the ‘ boys and gals’’ seated ~ 





say who can himself as he ought to be qualified, for 
this insigni price? What man, young or old, with 
any education, pat himself into such places, to be |, 














stunned with the discordant yelping of children, unless 


were utterly shirtless? What man would hire 
himself out to teach babies their A, B, C, and how to spell 
Baker ; or hang over the conténts of Noah Webster's 
spelling-book, month after month, unless he were compe 

led to it by sheer necessity ? who will do it from choice 
Nobody. Our country schools are provided ‘instruc- 
ters, therefore, who either teach from pursue 
the trade of school-keeping, because they | none 
better. Men of talent, such men as,we ought 40 aay 5 
seldom engage for any length of time in this ¢ 
for they could earn more at picking oakum or Oty 
One half at least of our country schools are miserably pro- 
vided with teachers therefore ;—with men or boys who 
prétend to deal with the English language ; and whoge on- 
ly recommendation is that they know how to parse 

mar, and to do the sums in this and that Arithmetic by rote. 
Some of these very nnot write a sentence in En- 











glish on the commo: ir of life ; nér even make out 
a sheriff's notice for of a country store, without 
blundering in o or something worse. But they 
can parse grammar 8 what they can ; they have cy- 


got far enough to see through, 


and they know the Young Ladies’ Accidence by 
heart. Sublime qu indeed for an instructer of 
American youth— the kings, the » of 
this, our land—youth hereafter to mould t oa 


tinies of our country, and to sit in judgment on the 
nations. A YANKEE Seanetatagian 
{1] Qu. Phi—or fi—landers ? 





Dr. Jounson. It is laughable enough to see how jokes 
are permitted to shift owners. Half the stories now in cir, 
culation throughout the world, as the very , best in 
every language of the earth, are as old as the empire of 
China, or the history 6f India.’ We may trace our every- 
day jokes of the market-flace, which we see located in 


every village of the country, and fixed upon somebody or 
other as matter of fact, known by the fiarrator—abso- | 





lutely individualised and fired—thpough Joe Miller, Pi- 


ron, Boccacio, sop and Pilpay. The following however 
is a new case. Everybody knows whet Johnson took the 
liberty to say once on the subjeét of equal capacity and 
equal happiness. But here we haye the same discovery 

made by—the same language almost—put into the mouth 
of the Rey. Mr. Robert Brown, of Utrecht. Who is the 
Rev. Mr. Robert Brown, of Utrecht ? 

Happiness. That all that are happy are equally hap- 
py is not true. A peasant and a philosopher may be equal- 
ly satisfied but not equally happy. Happiness cofisists in 
the multiplicity of agreeable conciousnesses. A t has 
not capacity for having equal happiness with a eke: 
This question was happily illustrated by the Rev, Mr. » 
Robert Brown, of Utrecht. “ 4 *mall dri lass 
and a large one,’ said he, “ may be equally » but 
a large one holds more than the small.” 














Review or THE LEGENDARY. 
Received from the Editor too late fer this number. It 
will appear next week. 
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Go into any of our country-schools, and see the task || 
y prietor 
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